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THE WAYS OF ORTHODOX CRITICS. 


THEOLOGICAL discussion has to deal with the most abstract and the 
highest subjects. It is usually undertaken by persons who expressly 
announce their profound belief.in the existence of an omnipotent and 
absolutely moral Being, in whose sight they conduct their disputation, 
and whose displeasure they will incur by every departure from the 
strictest rules of honesty and uprightness. Accordingly, it is only 
natural to infer that such discussions will be models of careful and 
accurate statement, and that amongst Christian disputants at least 
they will be marked by a courteous and persuasive demeanour towards 
opponents, such as befits the habitual inculcators of New Testament 
principles. It would surely be paradoxical to suppose that the 
religion of forbearance could endeavour to defend itself by vitupera- 
tion and dishonesty. 

Unfortunately, however, the paradox has become a platitude, and 
the platitude has stereotyped itself into a proverb. The interests of 
place and power, of creeds and subscriptions, of political parties and 
social influence, have distorted the simple search after abstract truth. 
The odium theologicum has passed into a byword of reproach even 
amongst theologians themselves. Sydney Smith was a canon of St. 
Paul’s, but no man has more graphically pointed out the virulence 
and unconscientiousness of religious polemics. And though it may 
be true that Christian apologists at the present day have perhaps 
slightly improved in good manners and good English upon their 
predecessors in the last half-century, it cannot be said that their 
practice has altered greatly in the direction of common honesty or 
fair treatment of opponents. The intuitive moral sense of theolo- 
gians rejects evolution for itself or the universe generally. To 
misrepresent an antagonist, to pervert his language, to garble his 
statements, nay, even to credit him with opinions which he con- 
stantly and expressly disclaims, and all ad majorem Dei gloriam, are 
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still, it would seem, pious frauds highly gratifying to the pure and 
supreme power of official theology. 

Nothing could more strikingly illustrate this illogical tendency of 
the theological mind, orthodox or heterodox, than the attitude which 
it now assumes towards the growing doctrine of evolution. Here 
is an abstract cosmical hypothesis, having much to recommend it to 
the scientific world, but supposed, rightly or wrongly, to involve 
implications dangerous to the dogmatic portion of existing creeds. 
Instead of patiently examining the various facts and arguments 
alleged by its propounders, all the orthodoxies, endowed and un- 
endowed, at once conspire to misrepresent its meaning, and to upset 
its conclusions by dishonest criticisms. Mr. Herbert Spencer stands 
forth in the public eye as the fullest and most philosophical exponent 
of the evolutionist theory. Accordingly, he has been made for years 
the centre of a buzzing swarm of eager critics, whose stings have 
not yet succeeded in turning him aside for awhile from the prosecu- 
tion of his great and important work to answer their importunate 
strictures. His friends have generally waited to see whether he 
would not himself expose the singular critical method of these ever- 
increasing adversaries. But Mr. Spencer is more usefully employed 
in completing the work to which he has devoted himself; and it is 
undesirable that such fallacious and unfair arguments should go 
wholly unchallenged through his necessary preoccupation. This 
must be my excuse for stepping in to illustrate briefly the style of 
justice which theological writers have meted out to his opinions. 


i 


The Rev. Thomas Penyngton Kirkman, M.A., F.R.S., is rector of 
Croft, near Warrington, and author of a work entitled Philosophy 
without Assumptions. Mr. Kirkman possesses a certain racy Rabe- 
laisian vein of humour which is rare in philosophical discussion at 
the present day (though it would have been in excellent taste during 
the sixteenth century), and this he applies with equal vigour to 
all and sundry who do not agree with his religious opinions, from 
Hume and Mill to Arnold, Tyndall, and Huxley. A few preliminary 
quotations will, perhaps, be desirable, as introducing the reader to 
Mr. Kirkman’s style ; for I shall offer him no greater injustice than 
that of permitting him to display his rhetorical powers in his own 
words. They will serve to show the general tone of charity and 
courtesy which pervades his work far more graphically than any 
description of mine could pretend to do. Here are a few selected 
phrases, the first directed against Mr. Mill, the others against Mr. 
Spencer himself :— 


‘‘It was no abstraction of cleptomania, no mere literary larceny; it was 
deliberate philosophical felony, not indeed for vulgar lust or greed, but for 
scientific imposture.’ ‘‘Am I expected to refute a donkey’s circle?” ‘The 
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harm is merely this bit of precious nonsense, that if Mr. Spencer is thinking, 
and not thimblerigging, he is committing, in spite of his dogmatising, the very 
blunder which he censures: and he cannot help committing it. I shall not 
poke farther into this unscientific pudding.” ‘‘ To all the wits I have this 
is deplorable nonsense. ... . To me it is hopeless, hopeless nonsense all.” 
‘“‘ Here we see what afigure Mr. Spencer cuts when, alighting from his balloon, 
he tries, what he does not attempt once in three hundred pages, to go into a 
definite position on solid ground, and handle his logical weapon at close quarters. 
He seems dreadfully puzzled about which is the right and which the wrong end 
of it.” ‘* Ergo, Mr. Spencer is amusing himself by talking nonsense; Q.E.D.” 
** Before I pass to the gorgeous illustration which I promised of the blunders of 
free-will, I ought to notice the only reference which Mr. Spencer makes to the 
statements of his antagonists.” ‘‘That seems to stick together; there is a defi- 
nite thread through it, which is more than I can say for scores of pages of Mr. 
Spencer’s integrations of what he calls coherences. .. . . And the illustration, 
considering that it does not illustrate anything, is original and ingenious.” 


It will be allowed that these remarks are not dignified in tone and 
manner, nor do they correspond to the general idea of what is due 
in controversy to writers like Mr. Mill or Mr. Spencer. But perhaps 
the two following passages will even better illustrate Mr. Kirkman’s 


qualities as a stylist. The first refers to Professor Huxley, the second 
to Professor Tyndall :— 


‘* When I presume to say this, they drag me with them to their Ebenezer, 
and make me sit under their most eloquent preacher. There the spell of 
rhetorical genius takes away all my wonder at the smallness of the demand for 
logic in that congregation. The gentleman in the pulpit was a master both of 
painting and of prophecy.” 

‘* Nor can we forget that most edifying picture of the same John telling his 
experience at meeting there in Belfast, and meekly confessing with closed eyes 
to the brethren and dear sisters how he often prolongs the vision backwards 
across the boundary of the experimental evidence, and discerns in that matter-—— 
But stop, you say—Is not discerning by prolonged vision across a known 
boundary, in the mouth of a man of science, just a fact of experimental 
evidence ? What other evidence have we of the remoter nebule and stars ? 
Ah! you know nothing. It is the experience of that blessed John, which has 
so often prolonged the vision across the boundary of experience ; and there he 
himself has discerned in that matter, millions and millions of years ago, ‘the 
promise and the potency of every form and quality of life,’ from cheese-mites 
up to cherubims! Do you believe that 

The sweet little cherub that sits up aloft, 
Keeping watch o’er the life of poor Jack, 


had not fun enough in him to send to the celestial Punch a playful cartoon or 
two about his scientific darling ? ” 


In these last-quoted passages it is worth while to notice the double 
thrust whereby Mr. Kirkman, in his Christian resentment, manages 
to wound at once the susceptibilities of two several hosts amongst 
his spiritual foes—the scientific thinkers against whom he has 
ostensibly drawn his sword, and the homely but earnest dissenters at 
whose vague and uncouth yet sincere religious yearnings he is able 
incidentally to aim a side-blow unperceived. While he argues in 
the main as a theist alone, the rector of Croft, near Warrington, 
cannot forget as he goes that endowed and established theism alone 
has by just right an exclusive claim to his sympathies and his support. 
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If, in demolishing the evolutionists, a Christian pastor can also fling 
a few passing sneers at his own Baptist parishioners as well, he must 
truly feel that he has performed the eminently Christ-like feat of 
killing two enemies with one stone. 

But it is not for such small details of style that Mr. Kirkman 
deserves arraignment here. Good and bad taste are after all merely 
relative. I pass to the graver matters of the law. 

Without stopping to examine an instance where Mr. Kirkman 
uses a verbal ambiguity, corrected in later editions, to credit Mr. 
Spencer with opinions which he has abundantly and distinctly re- 
jected, we may look at a case which does not admit even of such 
formal justification. It illustrates alternatively either Mr. Kirkman’s 
own sense of justice or his clearness of thought. The passage consists 
of a quotation from Mr. Spencer, and a comment upon it. 


‘‘ Hear this more distinctly in the next sentence but one. ‘ We have there- 
fore a conflict between two sets of ideal motor changes, which severally tend 
to become real, and one of which eventually does become real; and this passing 
of an ideal motor change into a real one, we distinguish as Will.’ The conflict 
spoken of is the state C of consciousness, in which we distinguish one ideal 
motor change as it passes into action A, and thus becomes a real change, from 
the other conflicting ideal changes which do not become real. And this act of 
distinguishing, I fancy, he points out to us as W, our Will, which we are so foolish 
as to imagine something more than a mere note of observation.” 


Now let me entreat the reader not to suppose (as many good 
people are too apt to do) that because the subject-matter in dispute 
is so very abstract, misrepresentation and mis-statement are therefore 
comparatively venial faults. No doubt a large number of excellent 
and unobservant persons will overlook the muddling and garbling 
of Mr. Spencer’s view; but that only makes the wrong-doing greater. 
Mr. Kirkman knows he is dealing with questions where the world 
at large is a little short-sighted. So he gives an affected air of 
mathematical precision to his mock argument by the use of those 
mysterious letters A, C, and W, and he interposes a long unnecessary 
sentence between the two important clauses, as conjurors turn about 
a box and make cabalistic passes to distract attention while they are 
performing the real essence of their trick. But if the reader will 
look at the essential clauses which I have taken the liberty to italicise 
he will see that whereas Mr. Spencer makes out Will to consist in 
“the passing of an ideal motor change into a real one,” Mr. Kirk- 
man pretends that he made it consist in “the act of distinguishing,” 
which in the original quotation only played the unimportant part 
of a copula. Mr. Kirkman is a mathematician, and a Fellow of the 
Royal Society, and therefore in this case I dare scarcely venture 
to absolve his honesty at the expense of his understanding. He 
has himself expressed his moral objection to people who go in for 
 thimblerigging ”’ instead of thinking. 
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Once more, take the following quotation and commentary :— 


‘«* That everyone is at liberty to desire or not to desire, which is the real pro- 
position involved in the dogma of free-will, is negatived as much by the analysis 
of consciousness as by the contents of the preceding chapters.’ He pretends that 
my real proposition when I assert my free will-force is that I am at liberty to 
desire or not to desire. To his unproyed assertion I oppose my distinct con- 
tradiction of his words,” &c. 

Here Mr. Spencer makes the statement that a certain proposition 
is involved in the dogma of free-will. Mr. Kirkman represents him 
as saying that it is consciously alleged by all believers in that dogma. 
In other words, he ignores the obvious distinction between a pro- 
position ‘nxvolved in, another and a proposition directly asserted. Now, 
is it not true that in every geometrical demonstration all the geo- 
metrical axioms are or may be involved? But does it therefore 
follow that the truth of these axioms is the real proposition overtly 
asserted in each such case? Is it not, on the contrary, a matter of 
common experience that the axioms, though involved, are not only 
verbally suppressed, but may not even be consciously present at all 
in the mind of the demonstrator? There are many persons (such as 
carpenters) who can accurately apply these axioms in concrete 
reasoning, but who might well fail.to perceive their universal truth 
in the naked and abstract form. This is just the case with the free- 
will dogma. Though the principle involved in it is the one which 
Mr. Spencer alleges, there are a great many assertors of the dogma 
who seem mentally incapable of recognising the abstract form of the 
proposition which they implicitly assert. But the fact to be noted 
is not simply the invalidity of the argument—logical inconsecutive- 
ness can hardly be regarded as in itself a moral defect—it is the 
unjustifiable manner in which Mr. Kirkman first deliberately alters 
Mr. Spencer’s statement, and then proceeds to devote two pages of 
unsparing ridicule to the proposition which he has himself set up 
and quietly fathered upon his opponent. 

A still more extreme perversion occurs in the same chapter. Mr. 
Spencer has illustrated the irregularity and apparent freedom of 
voluntary actions, resulting from their great complexity, by the 
analogy of motion in a celestial body, forming one of a large and 
varied group. 

‘‘ A body in space,” he says, “‘ subject to the attraction of a single other body, 
moves in a direction that can be accurately predicted. If subject to the attrac- 
tions of two bodies, its course is but approximately calculable. If subject to 
the attractions of three bodies, its course can be calculated with still less pre- 
cision. And if it is surrounded by bodies of all sizes at all distances, its motion 


will be apparently uninfluenced by any of them : it will move in some undefin- 
able varying line that appears to be self-determined ; it will seem to be free.” 


Mr. Kirkman is here polite enough to admit that the “ illustration, 
considering that it does not illustrate anything, is original and 
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’ 


ingenious.” He then goes on to raise a petty verbal quibble over 
the perfectly obvious clause ‘bodies of all sizes at all distances,” 
and laboriously proves, with mathematical accuracy, that no such 
body could exist or move at all, if we accept the words in their 
strictest and most impossible sense. All this, of course, is mere 
byplay. But he next proceeds to allege a false and misleading 
example, which is both alien from the intention of Mr. Spencer’s 
analogy, and is itself untruly stated. He applies the words to the 
extreme case of the moon. Now, to begin with, the original analogy 
obviously alludes to some such group of celestial bodies as the com- 
pound star-clusters; and in one of these groups the motion of some 
single orb in the interior would really have that -incalculableness of 
character which Mr. Spencer alleges. But in the case of the moon, 
there is only one body, the earth, near at hand, and one other, the 
sun, sufficiently near and large to produce any noteworthy effect. 
Two other planets exercise a scarcely appreciable influence; and all 
the rest are at practically infinite distances as regards the question in 
hand. Yet because the moon’s motions are calculable, relatively to 
the rest of the solar system, the illustration, according to Mr. Kirk- 
man, is nonsense. ‘I say it is marvellous,” he complacently remarks, 
“that none of those learned ornaments of the fashionable super- 
positive negative philosophy, who are all so proud of Mr. Spencer, 
has had the kindness to prevent him from publishing a second 
edition of this accumulation of sublimely comical blunders.” 

When a mathematician like Mr. Kirkman uses such strong and 
vigorous language, the world at large may well be excused for con- 
cluding that he has found a genuine error, regarding his own special 
subject, in the work he criticizes; and it will be the more ready to 
do so because Mr. Spencer is not himself a professed mathematician 
in the narrower sense of the word. To put it briefly, Mr. Kirkman 
has endeavoured to use the weight of his authority so as to crush an 
opponent by a mere ipse divit with much applause from unthinking 
bystanders. Unfortunately for him, however, this very illustration 
of the apparent irregularities in celestial motion has been employed, 
and singularly enough in explanation of the self-same subject of the 
irregularities in human action, by another mathematician whose 
authority the most competent judges will probably admit to be quite 
as great as Mr. Kirkman’s, or perhaps even a trifle greater. The 
late Professor Clifford adopted and similarly employed Mr. Spencer’s 
analogy in a lecture delivered before the Royal Institution, whence 
we may conclude that he found in it none of that mathematical ab- 
surdity which Mr. Kirkman finds.’ Nay, more, the calculability 
which the careful critic assigns to the moon’s motion is wholly 
relative, and depends entirely upon the fact that he chooses tacitly 


(1) See Royal Institution Lecture, March 6, 1868. 
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to ignore the larger part of the bodies postulated in Mr. Spencer’s 
argument. Though we can approximately calculate the movements 
of the moon in relation to the rest of the solar system, owing to the 
comparative simplicity of the problem and the small number of 
bodies within that system which conspicuously influence it; yet we 
cannot at all calculate the movements of the moon in absolute space, 
so far as it is influenced, together with the rest of the system, by all 
the various sidereal masses dispersed through the surrounding con- 
stellations. If we could stand on Alpha Herculis or Gamma Orionis 
and watch with an ideally perfect telescope the moon’s path through 
absolute space, it would really appear just as free and irregular as 
Mr. Spencer alleges. Yet this is the illustration which his censor 
describes, more suo, as a “ huge mare’s nest,” and “a gorgeous illus- 
tration of the blunders of free-will.” 

Now, will it be believed that after finding occasion for so much 
ridicule by means of garbled statements, misrepresentations, and 
perverse changes of the original, Mr. Kirkman deliberately appro- 
priates from Mr. Spencer’s work the cardinal ideas on which his own 
book is based? There are two essential propositions which form the 
central thread of his argument, when he condescends to argue instead 
of abusing the plaintiff’s attorney ; and these essential propositions 
are taken directly from the system of psychology which he has been 
vilifying. On pages 42 and 49 Mr. Kirkman, in pursuance of his 
attempt to establish ‘Philosophy with Assumptions,” alleges that 
knowledge of the material world is given as the necessary term of 
the relation between exercise of what he calls Will-force and the 
external forces which oppose it; and that the necessary Law of 
Relation, which involves the idea of two terms, compels the recog- 
nition in thought of such opposing forces. Now this is just Mr. 
Spencer’s own position. In First Principles, when arguing against 
Hamilton and Mansel (p. 91), he points out that in dealing with 
that which transcends consciousness, all thought disappears, unless 
the mode of Being which transcends consciousness be conceived as 
real; inasmuch as otherwise one term of the relation is wanting. 
This doctrine is Mr. Spencer’s, and his alone. But perhaps Mr. 
Kirkman will object that he is not concerned with First Principles, 
and that he undertakes to examine the Psychology alone. Well, 
then, the same doctrine is even more specifically put forward in the 
latter work, and is there posited as a solid basis for the consciousness 
of the real existence of an external world. We have only to turn to 
the chapter on “The Dynamics of Consciousness,” and to the remarks 
on p. 475 segg., to perceive that this is the case. The arguments 
which Mr. Kirkman uses to show the necessity under which we lie 
for conceiving of external existence as a reality are there more 
elaborately and systematically set forth. Mr. Kirkman must have 
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read them, and seems to have remembered them, without remember- 
ing at the same time to acknowledge his indebtedness. 

Again, on p. 51, Mr. Kirkman propounds the notion that ‘“ Will- 
force” is the measure by which all properties of objects, as well as 
of space and motion, become known to us. This proposition, which 
afterwards forms part of his main thread of argument, is thrown out 
with some display of originality, as a pregnant hint, full of new and 
important meaning. Important it certainly is, but it is merely the 
repetition, in a briefer form, of what is elaborately argued in the 
Principles of Psychology, chap. xvii. After having there shown that 
our conceptions of body, space, and motion are all ultimately resolv- 
able into experiences of units of force, Mr. Spencer points out that 
they are thus all in the last resort deducible from the consciousness 
of resistance to effort. So that in the work which Mr. Kirkman has 
before him there may be found this same allegation of ‘“ Will- 
force”’ (to adopt for a moment his own phraseology) as the original 
source of all knowledge of the external world. If Mr. Kirkman 
defends himself from the natural inference by saying that he had not 
read the passage in question, then he is guilty at least of the high 
literary misdemeanour of ridiculing a work with whose principal 
contents he has not taken the trouble to make himself acquainted. 

Thus it turns out that the very two doctrines which Mr. Kirkman 
affects to regard as peculiar to himself—the two doctrines which 
cause him to give his work the title of Philosophy without Assumptions, 
and to set it forward as to some extent a systematic attempt at a 
synthetic concept of the universe—are positively borrowed, without 
acknowledgment, from a book which we know he has read, and 
which he pretends to reject. The very essence of his volume, as 
described in his own title, is taken from that work of Mr. Spencer 
which he has so vilified and ridiculed. There is absolutely nothing 
peculiar or special in his production, save these two borrowed 
ideas alone, and his own inimitable style. Had Mill or any other 
heterodox thinker thus appropriated the ideas of others, Mr. Kirkman 
would have been the first to cry out against the malversation as 
‘deliberate philosophical felony.” And, indeed, I am bound to 
confess that in such a case he would have been amply justified. 

In spite of many side sallies against the Romish Church, which 
Mr. Kirkman makes the object of several occasional pleasantries, 
Cardinal Manning once took occasion’ to compliment the apologist 
upon his stalwart defence of what is, after all, the common cause. 
Was the archiepiscopal approbation due to that display of ‘ Liberty, 
Charity, and Peace, as well as Truth,” whose interests Mr. Kirkman 
assures us he has at heart in his crusade, and which both are pastor- 
ally bound to uphold ; or was it rather due to a fraternal recognition 


(1) Contemporary Review, Nov., 1876, 
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of kinship between the procedure of the Anglican disputant, and 
sundry curious views as to the necessity of keeping faith with heretics 
not yet wholly obsolete in the Church of Cardinal Manning’s adop- 
tion ? These are mysteries of subjective psychology into which the 
mere ethical inquirer dare hardly penetrate. 


II. 


After all, however, Mr. Kirkman is but a clerical free-lance, who 
comes as it were out of the rank-and-file of orthodoxy to try 
issues with the philosophic champion on his own account. Let us 
turn to a more dignified exponent of the current official creed, the 
Rev. T. R. Birks, M.A., Professor of Moral Philosophy at Cambridge. 
This writer’s titles and position of themselves lead us to expect some- 
what more just and honest treatment for hostile opinions at his hands. 
We shall proceed to see how far our expectation is justified by facts. 

Professor Birks is the author of a volume entitled Modern Physica? 
Fatalism and the Doctrine of Evolution, including an Examination of 
Mr. H. Spencer’s ‘First Principles.’ It does not require much dipping 
into this work to meet with a test of its author’s powers of correct 
statement and clear thinking. 

On page 5 Professor Birks gives what he sets forward as an 
analysis or abstract of Mr. Spencer’s argument, in the course of 
which he credits him with the following opinions :— 


‘Science is identified with Physics. Religion is made another name for 
simple Nescience.” 

These two short sentences are positively startling as applied to the 
author of First Principles. As to the former of them, no fact can be 
more notorious than the fact that Mr. Spencer has devoted his life to 
the extension of scientific method from mere physical and chemical 
phenomena to the phenomena of life and mind. The striking 
peculiarity of his system is this—that it extends the notion of 
science to man and to all human development. And yet this is the 
writer whom Professor Birks condescends to inform that ‘Science is 
no mere synonym for Material Physics. It includes, as taught by 
Bacon in the De Augmentis, and by all men of deep thought, three 
main divisions—Physics, Humanity, and Theology.” This is the 
writer whom Professor Birks ventures to assure that ‘‘ Science stands 
in no real contrast to Humanity.” Surely he means the exact oppo- 
site of what he says; surely it is he who would separate Humanity 
from Science, and reduce the latter to ‘‘mere material physics.” 
Considering that the greater part of Mr. Spencer’s system is an 
application of science to the interpretation of humanity and society 
—that a main feature, nay, the main feature of the work, is the 
inclusion of man, both in his individuality and his combined activity, 
under the head of science, from which he has been ordinarily ex- 
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cluded—we must regard this statement either as a result of gross 
disregard to the contents of the book under review, or else as a 
deliberate falsification of an opponent’s opinion. 

The second statement is almost equally misleading. Mr. Spencer 
does not regard religion as equivalent to nescience. He cannot 
justly be credited with “Religious Nihilism.” Religion is not in 
his eyes the feeling drawn out towards a nothing, but towards an 
ultimate Reality, a Power which transcends all human conception. 
Professor Birks may not agree with Mr. Spencer as to how much can 
be known about this Power, but he has no right on that account to 
misrepresent what Mr. Spencer says and believes. Misstatements on 
this question, however, occur in abundance. For example, on page 9, 
Professor Birks remarks, ‘“‘Such a God,” that is to say, a personal 
deity, “the Nihilist’ (here identified with Mr. Spencer) “ rejects 
and denies as completely as the dogmatic Atheist;” and this in 
spite of Mr. Spencer’s distinct assertion in First Principles (p. 108), 
“Duty requires us neither to affirm nor deny personality.” Is that 
the language of dogmatic atheism? Does not everybody know that 
a dogmatic atheist would regard the whole Book on the Unknow- 
able as “little better than rank theism”? And does not everybody 
also know that Mr. Spencer has actually been reproached for it by 
extreme Agnostics on that very ground ? 

A more extraordinary case occurs on page 12. Professor Birks 
there refers to certain quotations made by Mr. Spencer from Dean 
Mansel in the following manner :— 


‘The use which Mr. Spencer makes of the Bampton Lectures in the work 
I am now examining exactly fulfils this anticipation. He quotes largely from 
them to establish his own creed of Religious Nihilism.” 

Now, will it be believed that these quotations from Mansel, re- 
quoted in full by Professor Birks (so that there can be no doubt 
about their identity), are brought forward by Mr. Spencer, not “to 
establish his own creed of Religious Nihilism,” but for the special 
purpose of showing an incongruous nihilistic result to which they 
implicitly lead. Mr. Spencer argues, against Hamilton and Mansel, 
that the consciousness of an underlying Reality, behind all pheno- 
mena, is logically indestructible, and is more certain than any 
other deliverance of consciousness whatsoever. He contends for the 
existence, not of a Nothing beyond phenomena, but of a positive 
Existence, whose manifestation the phenomena are. He holds that 
the doctrine propounded by Hamilton and Mansel logically ends in 
a Religious Nihilism, which he himself utterly rejects. He devotes 
the very chapters under Professor Birks’s eyes as he penned these 
lines to a proof that the existence of an inscrutable Power behind 
phenomena is not, as the two orthodox philosophers allege, to be 
accepted merely as a matter of faith, but that it is a necessary out- 
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come of our intelligence. So that in fact the quotations are made 
for the sake of finally disproving their nihilistic implications, not 
for the sake of establishing a nihilistic creed of Mr. Spencer’s own, 
as Professor Birks unwarrantably asserts. Let me transcribe a few 
words from this same chapter of First Principles to show that such is 
really the case :— 


‘*Not only is the omnipresence of something which passes comprehension, 
that most abstract belief which is common to all religions, which becomes the 
more distinct in proportion as they develope, and which remains after their 
discordant elements have been cancelled; but it is that belief which the most 
unsparing criticism of each leaves unquestionable—or rather makes ever clearer. It 
has nothing to fear from the most inexorable logic ; but, on the contrary, is « 
belief which the most inexorable logic shows to be more profoundly true than any 
religion supposes.” (P. 45.) 


The fact is that one of the safest and easiest ways to damage an 
opponent in the eyes of an unphilosophic public is to make a sugges- 
tion of atheism against him. To call him Pantheist, Agnostic, Posi- 
tivist, is to use words which most people do not understand, and about 
which they care very little; but to call him Atheist is to rouse at 
once all their bitterest theological antipathies. Therefore it is wise 
to fix a charge of atheism, rightly or wrongly, upon any person sus- 
pected of heterodoxy with whom you happen to have a philosophical 
argument, whatever his real opinions may be. It does not matter 
whether the charge be true or not; everybody will understand it, and 
a great many people will believe it, without further inquiry as to 
its groundwork of fact. You are sure to damage your adversary, 
while it is extremely improbable that anybody will ever take the 
trouble to point out the unfairness of your own procedure. Even if 
they do, you can always beat a retreat by saying that though this is 
not precisely atheism, it is really something very nearly as bad. 


On page 14 we discover a still odder perversion. Professor Birks 
writes— 


‘But if Mr. Spencer finds the best materials for his theory of complete 
religious Nihilism where we should have least expected it, in Bampton Lec- 
tures designed expressly for the defence of the Christian Faith, the leading 
work of another non-Christian philosopher, of equal reputation with his own, 
if not still greater, supplies us with an antidote and refutation. There is thus 
a strange confusion and crossing of parts in this intellectual and moral contro- 
versy. Mr. Mill, in his Zxamination of Sir W. Hamilton’s Philosophy, takes 
up those very statements of Sir William himself, and of the Bampton Lecturer, 
on which Mr. Spencer mainly relies, and gives them, I think, a clear, plain, 
and decisive refutation.” 


Now, incredible as it will seem, it is none the less true that these 
arguments which Mr. Mill is represented as having used to over- 
throw Mr. Spencer, in company with Hamilton and Mansel, are in 
fact the very arguments which Mr. Spencer himself uses to over- 
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throw his supposed confederates. They were apparently borrowed 
or adapted by Mill from First Principles, so that in reality we have 
Mill and Spencer on one side, as against Hamilton and Mansel on 
the other; not Mill on one side, against Spencer, Hamilton, and 
Mansel on the other, as Professor Birks alleges. Nay, more, Pro- 
fessor Birks actually states that Mill used certain arguments against 
Spencer, when, as a matter of fact, it was Mr. Spencer who first used 
the arguments in question against the two theological writers, and 
Mr. Mill, who afterwards borrowed them and employed them, not 
against Mr. Spencer, but against the same theological thinkers to 
whom Mr. Spencer had originally applied them. 

This is a case where most people care little or nothing about the 
subject-matter, because of its abstract nature. I will therefore take 
the liberty of imagining a parallel instance, which will make the 
true relations of the question perfectly clear to every reader. Mr. 
Bradlaugh, we will suppose, writes a book to disprove the Christian 
religion. The Archbishop of Canterbury answers the book, and 
demolishes Mr. Bradlaugh. The Bishop of London adopts and 
enforces the Archbishop’s arguments in a work specially devoted to 
refuting Mr. Bradlaugh’s opinions generally. Thereupon Professor 
Birks observes that, “though the Archbishop has drawn all his 
anti-Christian theories from Mr. Bradlaugh’s book, an antidote and 
refutation of his Grace’s atheistic doctrines may be found in the 
objections urged against him by the Bishop of London.” That this 
is no caricature, but a simple parallel case, a few quotations will 
amply prove. 

In § 26 of First Principles (the very work which Professor Birks 
has under review) it is elaborately contended, in various ways, against 
Hamilton and Mansel, that the abolition of limits and conditions to 
that which transcends the finite and relative, does not leave, as they 
supposed, a merely negative conception. On the contrary, Mr. 
Spencer urges that it leaves a positive conception, though that 
positive conception is of necessity wholly undefined. 

‘Our notion of the Limited,” he says, ‘‘ is composed, firstly of a conscious- 
ness of some kind of being, and secondly of a consciousness of the limits under 
which it is known. In the antithetical notion of the Unlimited, the conscious- 
ness of limits is abolished ; but not the consciousness of some kind of being. It 
is quite true that in the absence of conceived limits, this consciousness ceases 
to be a concept properly so called; but it is none the less true that it remains 
as a mode of consciousness. If, in such cases, the negative contradictory were, 
as alleged, nothing else than the negation of the other, and therefore a mere non- 
entity, then it would clearly follow that negative contradictories could be used 
interchangeably Palast Wy The error (very naturally fallen into by philosophers 
intent on demonstrating the limits and conditions of consciousness) consists in 
assuming that consciousness contains nothing but limits and conditions, to the 
entire neglect of that which is limited and conditioned. It is forgotten that 


there is something which alike forms the raw materiul of definite thought, and 
remains after the definiteness which thinking gave to it has been destroyed. 
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‘‘Now all this applies by change of terms to the last and highest of these 
antinomies—that between the Relative and the Non-relative. We are conscious 
of the Relative as existence under conditions and limits ; it is impossible that 
these conditions and limits can be thought of apart from something to which 
they give the form ; the abstraction of these conditions and limits is, by the 
hypothesis, the abstraction of them only; consequently there must be a resi- 
duary consciousness of something which filled up their outlines; and this 
indefinite something constitutes our consciousness of the Non-relative or 
Absolute. Impossible though it is to give to this consciousness any qualitative 
or quantitative expression whatever, it is not the less certain that it remains 
with us a positive and indestructible element of thought.” (P. 90.) 


The discussion of which this passage forms part is introduced by 
Mr. Spencer as a direct examination of the doctrines held by 
Hamilton and Mansel. It commences with these words :— 


‘* What must we say concerning that which transcends knowledge? Are we 
to rest wholly in the consciousness of phenomena ?—is the result of inquiry to 
exclude utterly from our minds everything but the relative, or must we also 
believe in something beyond the relative ? 

‘*‘ The answer of pure logic is held to be, that by the limits of our intelligence 
we are rigorously confined within the relative ; and that anything transcending 
the relative can be thought of only as a pure negation, or as a non-existence. 
‘The absolute is conceived merely by a negation of conceivability,’ writes Sir 
William Hamilton. ‘The Absolute and the Jnfinite,’ says Mr. Mansel, ‘ are 
thus, like the Jnconceivable and the Imperceptible, names indicating, not an object 
of thought or of consciousness at all, but the mere absence of the conditions 
under which consciousness is possible.’ From each of which extracts may be 
deduced the conclusion, that since reason warrants us in affirming the positive 
existence of what is cognizable only as a negation, we cannot rationally affirm 
the positive existence of anything beyond phenomena. 

‘“‘Unayoidable as this conclusion seems, 7¢ involves, I think, a grave error.” 
(P. 87.) 


Then, after arguing in the general manner above indicated, Mr. 
Spencer concludes as follows :— 


‘‘ What then becomes of the assertion that ‘the Absolute is conceived by a 
mere negation of conceivability,’ or as ‘the mere absence of the conditions 
under which consciousness is possible’? If the Non-relative or Absolute is 
present in thought only as a mere negation, then the relation between it and the 
Relative becomes unthinkable, because one of the terms of the relation is 
absent from consciousness. And if this relation is unthinkable, them is the 
Relative itself unthinkable, for want of its antithesis: whence results the dis- 
appearance of all thought whatever.” (P. 91.) 


These quotations, I think, will make it sufficiently clear in what 
relation Mr. Spencer really stood to Hamilton and Mansel as regards 
the question under consideration. 

Now, First Principles (from which the above extracts are made) 
was published in 1862. Three years later, in 1865, Mr. Mill 
brought out his Examination of Sir W. Hamilton’s Philosophy, from 
which Mr. Birks quotes the following among other passages :— 


‘Our author [Hamilton] goes on to repeat his argument used in reply to 
Cousin, that infinite space is inconceivable, because all the conception we are 
able to form of it is negative, and a negative conception is the same as no con- 
ception. The Infinite is conceived, only by thinking away every character by 
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which the finite is conceived. To this I oppose my former reply. Instead of 


thinking away every character of the finite, we think away only the idea of an 
end or boundary.” 


‘But is a conception, by the fact of its being a conception of something 
infinite, reduced to a negation’ This is quite true of the senseless abstraction, 
‘the Infinite.’ That is purely negative, being formed by excluding from the 
concrete conceptions, classed under it, all their positive elements. But in the 
place of ‘ the infinite’ put ‘ something infinite,’ and the argument collapses at 
once. ‘Something infinite’ is a conception which, like most of our complex 
ideas, contains a negative element, but positive elements also. Infinite space 
is an example, and infinite duration.” 


I think every philosophical reader will admit that these passages, 
represented by Professor Birks to be part of the argument whereby 
Mr. Mill crushes Mr. Spencer and Sir William Hamilton, are actually 
identical in sense with the prior argument whereby Mr. Spencer 
himself attacked Hamilton and Mansel. The sole difference is that 
Mr. Spencer goes one step further even than Mr. Mill, and extends 
the idea of a reality from which all conception of limit has been 
removed, to the ultimate absolute Reality of which we can have 
only a vague and indefinite consciousness apart from all qualitative 
or quantitative determination whatsoever. In short, Mr. Spencer 
is calmly debited with the very opinions which he has been at 
special pains to disprove ; and then Mill’s argument, adopted from 
him with certain reservations, is used against its original propounder 
to show how very mistaken he is in holding that which he has 
himself elaborately proved to be wrong. Could the force of mis- 
representation go further than this ? 

The first seventeen pages of Mr. Birks’s volume have already 
supplied us with so rich a crop of extraordinary perversions that we 
need hardly go through the whole three hundred and odd others, 
most of which closely resemble their predecessors in method and 
treatment. I shall, therefore, content myself with a single final 
quotation from the last chapter in his work, which will amply illus- 
trate his manner of dealing with a somewhat different problem. 
Professor Birks here passes from metaphysics to biology :— 


‘*The only consistent meaning of the doctrine [of Natural Selection] when 
stripped of all its metaphors, and exhibited in its naked simplicity, is that there 
must be a tendency in those individuals to survive, and propagate their like, 
which are the best adapted to live. Animalcules, whether ameebz or hydras, 
multiplied until the world could hold no more. Then they struggled for life 
with each other..... Worms strove to live, or strove that their descendants 
might live. Thus, by force of instinctive desires, accumulated from age to age, 
they became bees and butterflies. Insects strove to live, or to grow healthier, 
and they thus became fishes, and fishes multiplied, and became beasts or birds. 
The smaller quadrupeds improved themselves, till they became dogs, kine, ele- 
phants, or monkeys, and finally apes or monkeys gave birth to men.” 


Lest any one should think that I am doing injustice to Professor 
Birks (for it really seems incredible that a writer at the present day 
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should offer this queer farrago as a résumé of Mr. Darwin’s great 
discovery), I must add that the passage here quoted is taken from 
the summing up of a chapter headed, “On Natural Selection,” and 
that the prodigious misapprehension of biological principles displayed 
throughout the whole chapter shows incontestably that Professor 
Birks deliberately means it as a statement and criticism of the theory 
in question. Can Professor Birks be aware that the doctrine he 
here states (especially in the clauses which I have ventured to 
italicise) is not Darwin’s at all, but is the very immature theory pro- 
pounded by Lamarck, and now largely and expressly rejected by 
Mr. Darwin, Mr. Spencer, and all scientific biologists, as being for 
the most part superseded by the doctrine of Natural Selection ? Can 
he be aware that the advance thus made constitutes Mr. Darwin’s 
chief claim to distinction as a biologist ? Can he be aware that Mr. 
Spencer, though himself an independent exponent of evolutionism, 
has cordially adopted Mr. Darwin’s views on this point, has invented 
for them the more strictly appropriate phrase, ‘survival of the 
fittest,” and has accepted them in lieu of the immature doctrine 
substituted for them by Professor Birks? If he is aware of all this, 
then he is guilty throughout the whole chapter of astounding mis- 
statements and perversions. If he is not aware of it, he has no 
right or warrant whatsoever to attempt a criticism of subjects on 
which he is so profoundly and unmistakably ignorant. His exquisite 
notion of an insect developing into a fish is alone sufficient to show 
the nature of his acquaintance with evolutionist principles. 

Professor Birks is of opinion that those who read his strictures, 
‘“‘and compare them with the statements of the work to which they 
are a reply, will find the effort repaid by a clearer apprehension of 
the topics in debate, and a full conviction that the old foundations of 
morality and Christian faith emerge with fresh evidence of their 
truth from all the floods and currents of unbelieving speculation in 
these last days.” I have read and compared, as Professor Birks 
desires, and I certainly find the “topics in debate” much the 
clearer, if not for the reading, at least for the comparison. But I 
fail to notice that ‘“‘the foundations of morality” receive any fresh 
reinforcement in my mind from such a long tissue of misrepre- 
sentations as his volume contains. Can Professor Birks possibly 
mean to insinuate that he has been acting the part of the traditional 
Helot as a moral beacon, whose function it is to direct the ingenuous 
young Spartans of Cambridge into the virtuous path of accurate and 
honourable controversy by the deterrent motive-power of opposite 
example ? 

III. 

Other theologies may be more honest and candid than the 

Anglican. The Church of Rome is, perhaps, more logical in her 
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claims than that halter between two opinions, the Church of England. 
She will possibly treat opposing views with larger justice and gentler 
courtesy. To be sure this is hardly to be expected from her ante- 
cedents, but she may have grown milder with advancing years. Let 
us try conclusions with Professor St. George Mivart. 

Professor Mivart is a distinguished biologist, and he clearly enter- 
tains a considerable respect for many of Mr. Spencer’s grand 
generalisations. Even the heat of orthodoxy yields a little to the 
enthusiasm of science. Unlike Dean Close, who is in favour of 
“letting infidels seek their own way to perdition,” Professor Mivart 
is consumed with an ardent anxiety for the conversion of Mr. Spencer 
to the study of St. Thomas Aquinas and the acceptance of the 
Catholic faith. But the steps which he takes for that purpose are 
scarcely those best adapted to effect his object. 

In the Quarterly Review, in the Contemporary Review, in the 
Dublin Review, Professor Mivart has for years past devoted a large 
part of his spare time to the criticism of Mr. Spencer’s views. 
Especially in the last-named periodical, he has taken the trouble 
minutely to dissect the Principles of Psychology, chapter by 
chapter, and section by section, with a running commentary of 
argument, mostly dissentient. This lengthy examination began as 
far back as 1874, and continued from time to time in successive 
numbers till 1879. To such a course there can be no possible 
objection (except on the part of Mr. Mivart’s readers) provided 
only it be fairly done. Naturally, however, I cannot submit the 
whole of this portentous analysis to an equally extended criticism. 
I have more mercy for the public than Professor Mivart. But its 
fairness may best be judged in brief by a single selected example ; 
for which purpose, without going any further afield, I shall choose 
the very first allegation in his series, and endeavour to show how far 
it is justified. 

To assert that the author of a philosophical system has committed 
a petitio principii at the very outset of his work is, of course, the 
gravest charge which could possibly be brought against him in his 
capacity as a thinker. Obviously, therefore, a reviewer who brings 
forward so serious an allegation in a deliberate philosophical disqui- 
sition ought to be perfectly certain that he is not falsely making 
such a charge, which must naturally be accepted, if proved, as 
nothing less than fatal to the system he is examining. To allege so 
profound and suicidal a blunder on totally insufficient ground is 
equivalent to an act of deliberate perjury before the tribunal of 
philosophical opinion. Let us see whether Professor Mivart has 
been guilty of such a misdemeanour. 

Professor Mivart begins his examination of the Principles of 
Psychology by objecting to the mode in which that work opens 
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with an account of the nervous system and its physiology. He 
says— 


‘In acontroversy wherein ‘ States of consciousness’ are the ultimate criteria, 
it must be a mistake to begin with considering the structure and functions of 
nerve-fibres and nerve-cells, a belief in the very objective existence of which is 
as yet unjustified.” [And after referring to Aristotle’s course of beginning 
with the external world as given, he continues], ‘‘ But such a process cannot in 
our days be followed without falling into a petitio principii. Now, it is neces- 
sary first to justify our perceptions and our reasonings, and only after such an 
introduction can we logically proceed to investigate the universe of objective 
being.” (Dublin Review, yol. xxiii., New Series, 1874, p. 477.) 


Very sound argument this, which has a curious ring of Mr. 
Spencer’s own metal about it. How far has Mr. Spencer conformed 
to it, and how far has he transgressed it, as Professor Mivart 
alleges P 

At the very outset of First Principles, an elaborate chapter on the 
“Data of Philosophy” is introduced for the express purpose of 
guarding against any petitio principii. First of all, Mr. Spencer 
begins by assuming, only provisionally, the validity even of those 
faculties and deliverances of judgment without which no step in 
philosophy or any other form of thinking can possibly be taken. 


‘‘Every thought,” he says in beginning his argument, ‘‘ involves a whole 
system of thoughts; and ceases to exist if severed from its various correlatives. 
As we cannot isolate a single organ of a living body, and deal with it as though 
it had a life independent of the rest; so, from the organized structure of our 
cognitions, we cannot cut out one, and proceed as though it had survived the 
separation. eee Overlooking this all-important truth, however, speculators 
have habitually set out with some professedly simple datum or data; have 
supposed themselves to assume nothing beyond this datum or these data; and’ 
have thereupon proceeded to prove or disprove propositions which were, by im- 
plication, already unconsciously asserted along with that which was consciously 
asserted. This reasoning ina circle has resulted from the misuse of words. 

. The sceptical metaphysician, wishing his reasons to be as rigorous as 
possible, says to himself, ‘I will take for granted only this one thing.’ What 
now are the tacit assumptions inseparable from his avowed assumption ! ? The: 
resolve itself indirectly asserts that there is some other thing, or are some other 
things, which he might assume ; for it is impossible to think of unity without 
thinking of a correlative duality or multiplicity. In the very act, therefore, of 
restricting himself, he takes in much that is professedly left out..... In 
what way, then, must Philosophy set out? The developed intelligence is 
framed upon certain organized and consolidated conceptions of which it cannot 
divest itself; and which it can no more stir without using than the body can 
stir without help of its limbs. In what way, then, is it possible for intelligence, 
striving after Philosophy, to give any account of these conceptions, and to show 
either their validity or their invalidity? There isbut one way. Those of them 
which are vital, or cannot be severed from the rest without mental dissolution, 
must be assumed as true provisionally. The fundamental intuitions that are 
essential to the process of thinking must be temporarily accepted as unques- 
tionable; leaving the assumption of their unquestionableness to be justified by 
the results.” (First Principles, § 39.) 


So far, no petitio principii. This is in fact an infinitely more 
philosophical version of the Cartesian method, cleared of its huge 
VOL, XXVIII. N.S. x 
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initial fallacy by a still more subtle scepticism. The whole world of 
intellectual processes which Descartes took for granted without a 
murmur Mr. Spencer insists upon accepting merely in a provisional 
manner. In fact, no philosopher ever yet spent so much pains in 
clearing the ground beforehand from any suspicion of implicated 
assumptions. 

Having thus begun by questioning and provisionally admitting 
the validity of the thinking process itself as necessary for all specu- 
lation, Mr. Spencer continues by similarly positing the distinction of 
subject and object, the deepest of all primary assumptions. Ile 
points out that “ manifestations, considered simply as such, are 
divisible into two great classes, called by some impressions and ideas.” 
After criticising these terms, he goes on to substitute for them a 
division of manifestations into the vivid and the faint. The exposi- 
tion by which he provisionally recognises these primary distinctions 
is too long for quotation, even by way of excerpt, but it may be 
found in full in §§ 43 and 44 of First Principles. I cannot avoid, 
however, extracting the final words of this argument, containing as 
they do a distinct prior refutation of Professor Mivart’s charge of 
petitio principii. They seem almost “ providentially”’ inserted, as a 
complete answer beforehand to any such unjust allegation. 

‘<In a very imperfect way, passing over objections and omitting needful ex- 
planations, I have thus, in the narrow space that could properly be devoted to 
it, indicated the essential nature and justification of that primordial position 
which Philosophy requires asa datum. I might, indeed, safely have assumed 
this ultimate truth; which common sense asserts, which every step in science 
takes for granted, and which no metaphysician ever for a moment succeeded in 
expelling from consciousness. Setting out with the postulate that the manifes- 
tations of the unknowable fall into two separate aggregates constituting the 
world of consciousness, and the world beyond consciousness, I might have let 
the justification of this postulate depend on its subsequently-proved congruity 
with every result of experience, direct and indirect. But as all that follows pro- 
ceeds upon this postulate, it seemed desirable briefly to indicate its warrant, with 
the view of shutting out criticisms that might else be made. It seemed desirable 
to show that this fundamental cognition is neither, as the idealist asserts, an 
illusion, nor as the sceptic thinks, of doubtful worth, nor as is held by the 
natural realist, an inexplicable intuition ; but that it is a legitimate deliverance 
of consciousness elaborating its materials after the laws of its normal action.” 

The words which I have italicized remain a lasting monument to 
prove how hopeless is the expectation of insuring just criticism by 
even the most elaborate preventive precautions. In spite of all this 
carefully guarded provisional statement, Professor Mivart can still 
venture to accuse Mr. Spencer of a petitio principii. Such an 
accusation would be incredible if it were not only too obviously 
the fact. 

But perhaps Professor Mivart will endeavour lamely to excuse 
himself on the ground that he is dealing only with the Principles of 
Psychology. To this anticipated excuse there are two sufficient 
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replies. In the first place, the work in question forms the third and 
fourth volumes of the System of Synthetic Philosophy, with which it 
composes a continuous whole. Its very cover proclaims it as part of 
such asystem. Professor Mivart was bound, therefore, before making 
a charge of this sweeping kind, to see whether it was not guarded 
against precisely where one would reasonably expect such guarding, at 
the outset of the entire work. But the second and more conclusive 
answer is this—that in the very book under review there is a 
deliberate and definite return to this initial and all-essential judg- 
ment, preparatory to an elaborate justification of the distinction in 
question. In the Principles of Psychology, part vii., chapter i., 
entitled, “The Final Question” (§ 386), Mr. Spencer definitely 
recalls and refers to this assumption, originally made as a provisional 
groundwork, and justified in outline. The process of its more elabo- 
rate and final justification there extends through many chapters, 
which are amongst the most important and striking in the whole 
book. Thus the alleged petitio principii is first distinctly guarded 
against in the opening volume of the series, and then distinctly 
refuted in the. very work under Professor Mivart’s eyes, with a 
definite reference to the place in which it was originally and most 
carefully disclaimed. 

If such a statement is due to mere carelessness, it is carelessness so 
culpable as to deserve in justice a stronger name. ‘ Crimine ab 
uno disce omnes.” This one specimen may be taken as sufficiently 
illustrating the general validity of the detailed criticisms in the 
Dublin Review. 

Turning to other essays we find like results. Take, for example, 
the strange statement in Lessons from Nature (p. 36): “He [Mr. 
Spencer] asserts that inconceivability is the ultimate and supreme 
test of truth.” It must be gratifying to Professor Mivart’s Catholic 
audience to find that a heterodox philosopher has pronounced 
such an utterly nonsensical opinion on the very face of it. But 
Mr. Spencer really asserts the inconceivability of the opposite or of 
the negation as the test in question—only the exact contrary, in fact, 
of what Professor Mivart declares him to assert. So on pages 6 and 
7 of the same work Professor Mivart includes Mr. Spencer amongst 
a class of Agnostics who insist upon the belief that all knowledge is 
relative; and then proceeds to show that this position is suicidal. 
In doing so he quietly ignores a palpable fact already noted: for 
Mr. Spencer has most vigorously alleged that the consciousness of a 
non-relative as really existing has a certainty transcending that of 
all other consciousness whatsoever. Here, again, the statement is 
made that Mr. Spencer asserts the exact opposite of that which he 
actually does assert. I shall once more be gentle to Professor Mivart, 
and call this by no harder name than reckless carelessness. 

x 2 
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Of course we hardly expect to find that the odium theologicum is 
wholly kept out of the question in Professor Mivart’s case. It appears 
now and then in such phrases as that on p. 382, where we are told 
that Mr. Spencer’s Unknowable is “ devoid of personality ;’”’ whereas 
Mr. Spencer himself (who probably knows most about his own 
opinions) expressly declares that duty requires us neither to assert nor 
to deny personality. But the extremest case of perversion on this 
head, apparently for the deliberate purpose of rousing orthodox 
aversion, occurs on pp. 362 and 388 :— 

‘Mr. Spencer’s system necessarily negatives every form of religion, since he 


distinctly affirms that ‘ Theism’ is ‘ incredible,’ and that no ‘ form of religion’ 
is ‘even thinkable.’ ” 


‘Mr. Herbert Spencer in his First Principles distinctly tells us that Theism 
is not only incredible but inconceivable. ... . Altogether, the teaching of 
this philosopher comprises the following dogmas—I. Theism is false and 


absurd,” &c. 

Now if we turn to the passage referred to, in First Principles, § 11, 
we shall see that Mr. Spencer’s remarks apply, not to Theism only, 
but to Pantheism and Atheism as well. All three suppositions— 
the only three which can be framed as to the origin of the Universe 
—he declares to be, in their ultimate nature, equally unthinkable. 
The singling out of that part of his reasoning which applies to 
Theism, and the statement of it in isolation as a deliberate exposition 
of Mr. Spencer as an anti-theist, is wholly misleading. Indeed, the 
very argument by which Mr, Spencer proves the unthinkableness of 
the theistic belief, in its ordinary form, actually depends for its 
validity upon the previous proof that Atheism and Pantheism are 
themselves unthinkable. It would be just as open for any Christian 
apologist to single out the two other clauses, and by declaring that 
Mr. Spencer regarded Atheism and Pantheism as unthinkable, lead 
to the belief in his readers’ minds that the evolutionist philosopher 
was actually an unshaken pillar of the faith. But I leave it to Professor 
Mivart to determine whether this would be a fair and candid way of 
dealing with the passages in question. An enterprising disputant, 
proceeding after the Professor’s own method, might equally employ 
Mr. Spencer’s authority as a defender of Theism, say against the 
junior Member for Northampton, by citing the fact that he has 
proved Atheism and Pantheism to be absurd. Would not this be 
just as fair a representation of the case as that which Professor 
Mivart actually makes ? 

IV. 

Dr. Elam is neither a clergyman nor a Roman Catholic, but a lay- 
man and a physician. His treatment of opponents will therefore 
doubtless prove a little fairer than that of more ardent professional 
theologians. We may expect from him fuller knowledge and 
stricter accuracy. Unhappily, we shall expect in vain. 
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Were newspaper critics as a rule adequately acquainted with science, 
it would be unnecessary to point out Dr. Elam’s unfitness for the 
function he has so jauntily assumed of demolishing the evolutionists. 
The late Professor Clifford has already done full justice to his know- 
ledge of physical principles, and so relieved me from the task of 
commenting upon his shortcomings in this particular. As to his 
chemical views, they may be roughly gauged by the fact that lie can 
find nothing but ridicule for the hypothesis (entertained as probable 
not only by chemists, but also by orthodox physicists like Professors 
Tate and Balfour Stewart) that the so-called elements may very pos- 
sibly be compounded from one ultimate kind of atom. In like 
manner he satirically inquires how with a single form of matter and 
a single form of force any different groups or combinations could 
possibly occur ; and thus implies his own complete ignorance of the 
familiar phenomenon of allotropy, in which the same simple 
“element” presents different forms having properties so unlike as 
those of charcoal, diamond, and black-lead. Even common sense 
might have suggested to him the profound discovery that five square 
pieces of paper could be arranged in a practically infinite number of 
ways by the single force of cohesion, acting through the familiar 
medium of ordinary gum. His knowledge of physiology may be 
gathered from his remarkable argument that the decomposition of 
carbonic acid by the leaves of plants can be effected without the aid 
of sunlight, because foru/e grow in the dark in a solution containing 
ammonia and sugar. Now the fact is that foru/e (like all the fungi) 
are distinguished from true green plants by the peculiarity that they 
live upon organic compounds previously formed in other plants by 
the action of the sun’s rays. Their mode of life is exactly analogous 
to that of an animal: they cannot decompose carbonic acid at all, 
but on the contrary grow by the oxidation of organic bodies already 
formed. They can no more exist in the absence of other plants than 
a cow ora sheep can. Dr. Elam might just as well have objected that 
sunlight was unnecessary to the decomposition of carbonic acid by 
plants because the Prisoner of Chillon lived on wheaten bread for 
three years in a subterranean dungeon. 

In philosophical discussion Dr. Elam shines with proportionate 
brilliancy. ‘No one, to my knowledge,”’ he says, ‘ ever considered 
Sree will to signify anything else but the power fo do as we like.” 
Whence we may reasonably conclude that the real question at issue 
is wholly unknown to him. Similar examples of his lucid philo- 
sophical thinking may be picked with ease from almost every page. 

But Dr. Elam’s intellectual peculiarities are not the subject of our 
present discussion. The moral characteristics of his controversial 
method form our proper field. Two articles from his pen, entitled 
“‘ Automatism and Evolution,” appeared in the Contemporary Review 
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for September and October, 1876. They strikingly display his 
curious inability to state things correctly, even in the smallest 
matters. Dr. Elam here employs all the now familiar tactics of 
“orthodox ” strategy. He puts into Mr. Spencer’s mouth, in quota- 
tion marks, sentences which are not his (p. 548). He suppresses 
parts of an argument, and thus gives a totally different colour to that 


which he retains. But his strangest perversion occurs on p. 546. 
Here are his very words :— 


‘‘ Mr. Herbert Spencer, the ‘ Apostle of the Understanding,’ as he is termed 
by Professor Tyndall, is much more circumstantial. Thanks to him, we now 


know exactly how organic matter is formed out of inorganic material. It is 
in this wise :— 

‘<* Certain of the ethereal waves falling on them [i.e., the carbonic acid, water, 
and ammonia]..... there results a detachment of some of the combined 
atoms, and a union of the rest. And the conclusion suggested is that the in- 
duced vibrations among the various atoms, as at first arranged, are so incon- 
gruous as to produce instability, and to give collateral affinities the power to 
work a re-arrangement which, though less stable under other conditions, is 
more stable in the presence of these particular undulations.’ 

‘¢ And, to quote a well-known prestigiator (sic), ‘ that’s the way it’s done.’ ”’ 


Now, if we refer to the passage in the Principles of Biology here 
quoted {it is not on the page which Dr. Elam gives, by the way, but 
on page 32), we shall find that it positively forms part of a chapter 
headed ‘“ The Actions of Forces on Organic Matter,” a title which 
implies, not that the origin of organic matter is the subject dis- 
cussed, but that organic matter is taken as already existing. The 
first sentence of the paragraph from which Dr. Elam quotes shows 
the same fact still more clearly. It runs thus: ‘ These concep- 
tions help us to some dim notion of the mode in which changes are 
wrought by light in the leaves of plants.” That the leaves of plants 
decompose carbonic acid by the aid of sunlight is an established 
fact. Mr. Spencer occupies five pages with reasonings which “help 
us to some dim notion” of the modus operandi in that undoubted 
process. From these five pages Dr. Elam takes two sentences, 
incomprehensible by themselves, and says they form Mr. Spencer’s 
explanation of the mode in which organic matter originally arose out 
of inorganic matter! This is probably almost more than even Mr. 
Spencer could endure in silence. 

Whether or not Dr. Elam learned that there was some probability 
(as in fact there was) of his being openly tasked with such an 
extraordinary misstatement it would be hazardous to decide. But 


at any rate, to the next of his articles he appended the following 
apologetic disclaimer :— 


‘*T have but just discovered that I owe an apology to Mr. Herbert Spencer 
for an unintentional misrepresentation of his views at page 546 of my previous 
paper. The passage in question was unfortunately taken at second-hand from 
a work of high character, where it was especially emphasized as illustrating the 
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mode of development of living from non-living matter. It really refers to the 
action of light upon already formed organic matter. That it is but little more 
comprehensible when so read can neither excuse nor extenuate the graye 
literary fault of using an unyerified quotation, for which I express my sincere 


regret,” 

With the extensive limitations to Dr. Elam’s comprehension 
implied in the last sentence we have nothing to do; and the apparent 
candour of his retractation disarms justice on the first blush of it. 
But second thoughts produce a calmer attitude of criticism, and 
raise sundry interesting questions which it may be worth our while 
to pursue through their curious ramifications. The quotation is 
taken, as above mentioned, from Principles of Biology, p. 32. Now, 
Dr. Elam also quotes in this identical essay from the same volume, 
p- 336, concerning another point; and he further quotes from 
p. 337, concerning yet a third point—or rather, in this third case, 
he does not quote, but puts into Mr. Spencer’s mouth two sentences, 
one of which is a variation of a sentence actually existing on the 
page in question, while the other corresponds to no single sentence 
in the work at all, but is an abstract of the argument contained in 
the whole paragraph to which it refers. Either, then, Dr. Elam 
had the Principles of Biology before him, and yet preferred to extract 
the quotation originally in question from another work, without 
taking the trouble to verify it and ascertain its implications, or else 
he happened to find in another work a second quotation serving his 
purpose on another point, and likewise a third modified quotation 
and abstract on a third point, all of them coming in so pat for his 
argument. The discovery of these several appropriate quotations in 
various stray volumes was, to say the least of it, a fortunate coin- 
cidence. It is a pity Dr. Elam did not name the work to which he 
was so indebted. 

I will, however, do my best to supply the deficiency. In Professor 
Bastian’s Beginnings of Life, p. 103, the first passage quoted by Dr. 
Elam does actually occur as an excerpt. This is a “work of high 
character,” and in it the particular passage under discussion is 
“ emphasized as illustrating the mode of development of living from 
non-living matter.” In the second of his two articles, Dr. Elam 
refers to Bastian’s volume, and therefore we may reasonably con- 
clude, I think, that it is the book from which Dr. Elam means us 
to understand that he borrowed the quotation at second-hand. If 
not, I should be glad to learn where else the quotation occurs, under 
the conditions mentioned in the apologetic note. But now observe 
a curious point: in Prof. Bastian’s work, the passage is given 
without any reference to the page in the Principles of Biology from 
which it is taken. In Dr. Elam’s essay a reference is given in a 
footnote, and it is to a wrong page. If, then, Dr. Elam took the 
quotation from Bastian, it would look suspiciously as though he had 
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invented a reference in order to produce an illusion of personal 
verification. On the other hand, if he urges that he did verify the 
reference, and that the mistake is due to a misprint of 82 for 32, 
then the statement in the apology would be untrue, and Dr. Elam 
would have had the volume before him when he made his original 
perverted quotation. Between these conflicting hypotheses I should 
not like individually to take the responsibility of deciding. I leave 
the author himself to choose between them. 

Furthermore, it avails Dr. Elam but little whether he took the 
passage from Professor Bastian or from the original work ; for in Dr. 
Bastian’s book the entire paragraph is quoted, beginning with the 
words, “‘ These conceptions help us to some dim notion of the mode 
in which changes are wrought by light in the leaves of plants ;” and 
the whole argument is introduced by a sentence which clearly shows 
that Mr. Spencer’s remarks apply to “ the already existing living 
thing.” Dr. Elam’s representation of Mr. Spencer’s meaning is thus 
flatly contradicted by the very passage from which, apparently, he 
professes to quote. So that the allegation of the apology is probably 
a mere subterfuge, in no way touching upon the real question 
involved. If this be so, then its assumed air of candid retractation 
becomes only an aggravation of the original offence. 

I shall not take any further instances from these two earlier 
essays, but come down at once to a more recent date. In the Con- 
temporary Review for May, 1880, Dr. Elam has published an article 
entitled “The Gospel of Evolution.” His utter recklessness of state- 
ment in this article the following short passage will sufficiently 


exemplify. It pretends to be an abstract of Mr. Spencer’s Data of 
Ethics. 


‘* Conduct is synonymous with ‘ morals;’ and conduct is primarily divided 
into actions that have a purpose, and those that are ‘ purposeless;’ for instance, 
‘such actions as those of an epileptic in a fit are not included in our idea of 


conduct.’” (P. 736.) 

Now, not one word of this extraordinary passage is Mr. Spencer’s. 
He does not say that conduct is synonymous with morals; on the 
contrary, he carefully distinguishes moral action from that vast mass 
of conduct concerning which we cannot predicate morality or 
immorality at all. And he does not divide conduct into actions with 
a purpose and those which are purposeless; on the contrary, as Dr. 
Elam’s own quotation clearly shows, he distinctly puts purposeless 
action outside the pale of conduct altogether. These two sentences, 
however, are only average specimens of the kind of treatment which 
Dr. Elam metes out to the work under review in every paragraph. 
But it is only just to him to say that in many cases, as in this 
selected bit, the misrepresentations which he makes seem really due 
to positive mental incapacity for perceiving the plain meaning of 
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categorical sentences. Otherwise he could never commit such an 
extraordinary bull as that contained in the above paragraph, where 
he proves the division of A into B and C by quoting a sentence in 
which C is expressly excluded from A. 

Again, on the very next page, we find the following :— 

‘‘Thus we arrive at the very satisfactory conclusion that whatever is pleasant 
is right, and whatever is unpleasant or painful is wrong.” 

I need hardly say that Mr. Spencer never even hinted at any 
doctrine so utterly preposterous as this. Readers of the Data of 
Ethics can easily supply the correction from their own memory of 
so recent a work. 

But it is on page 758 that we meet with the strangest statements of 
all. Dr. Elam there begins by observing that Mr. Spencer’s physio- 
logy “is so very remote from that with which physiologists are 
familiar, that it is difficult to find any common ground on which to 
meet him.’’ That depends to some extent, of course, upon whom the 
physiologists may happen to be. It need not be denied that Mr. 
Spencer’s physiology differs widely, for instance, from Dr. Elam’s 
own, and that it does not include the remarkable belief that plants 
manufacture energy for themselves out of nothing; but, on the 
other hand, as proved by the preface to the Principles of Biology, it 
has passed the critical judgment of Professor Huxley and Sir Joseph 
Hooker—authorities nearly equal in weight to Dr. Elam himself; it 
has formed the basis upon which a whole school among younger biolo- 
gists are actually working; and it has been adopted, as expounded 
in the Principles of Biology, as one of the subjects for examination in 
the physical science schools even at conservative and “orthodox ”’ 
Oxford. However, Dr. Elam is good enough to explain explicitly 
what he means by “ the difference between Mr. Spencer’s physiology 
and that held by scientific men generally.” He then quotes two 
cases of what he conceives to be physiological errors. One of them 
is the now universally recognised law that “there exists a primordial 
connection between pleasure-giving acts and continuance or increase 
of life, and between pain-giving acts and decrease or loss of life.” 
Dr. Elam finds that “to enunciate this proposition in plain terms is 
almost equivalent to disproving it.” I shall not waste time in dis- 
cussing such an elementary physiological point as this with him, but 
pass on at once to his other example. He takes Mr. Spencer to 
task, in the second place, for asserting that “a faculty on which 
circumstances make excessive demands increases.” This sounds 
strange at first sight, and deserves looking up. No reference is 
given ; but by dint of searching Mr. Spencer’s writings it is possible 
to discover the facts. Well, they are these. 

In Mr. Spencer’s first work, Social Statics, written thirty years 
ago, there oceurs a complete sentence of which these words form a 
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mutilated fraction. The sentence runs thus :—“ But it is an essen- 
tial principle of life that a faculty of which circumstances do not 
allow full exercise diminishes; and that a faculty on which circum- 
stances make excessive demands increases.” Now, to begin with, 
any reasonable interpretation of this sentence would show the meaning 
to be, in the first clause, that exercise below the average causes dimi- 
nution of faculty ; and in the second clause, that exercise above the 
average causes increase of faculty. The word excessive obviously 
means “in excess of what isordinary.” But Dr. Elam deliberately 
interprets it, in spite of the entire context of the argument (which 
shows the exact contrary), into the assertion that exercise pushed to 
a hurtful extreme produces increase. Passing over this perversion, 
however, there is still the remarkable fact that such a quotation from 
Mr. Spencer’s earliest work, now thirty years old, is put directly in 
connection with criticisms upon the Data of Ethics, just published, so 
giving the impression to every reader that it forms part of that 
work. And then, still more remarkably, the perverse interpretation 
put upon this quotation, even if it had been true, is distinctly shown 
to be the opposite of Mr. Spencer’s opinion by passages in the 
volume on the Data of Ethics itself.! In fact, the contrary principle 
is one which Mr. Spencer has not only enunciated, but done much 
to explain. An obviously false interpretation of a passage written 
a generation since is thus foisted, without reference, into the dis- 
cussion of a work just published, in the face of abundant proof 
afforded by that work itself that the interpretation in question is 
wholly untrue; and Mr. Spencer is in this way made responsible for 
the very opinion which he himself has shown to be untenable. 

I fear, therefore, we cannot absolve Dr. Elam from the same con- 
demnation as his brother apologists. 

In summing up the whole case against the “orthodox ”’ critics, as 
here presented, I should like to add that in many cases readers 
unaccustomed to metaphysical disquisition will probably think the 
fault of misrepresentation a mild one. But it is not really so. If 
the men who committed these misrepresentations had done so in 
mere casual conversation, and were themselves confessedly ignorant 
of the subject-matter, it might perhaps be otherwise. All of them, 
however, have come forward with deliberate controversial arguments, 
and are, or pretend to be, metaphysicians. They know what language 
means, and they also know that a great many other people do not. 
They are familiar with the terminology and the methods of the discus- 
sion, and they are accustomed to insisting on the nicest distinctions 
under the most severe spiritual penalties. They are prepared to 
send half the world to eternal perdition for dividing the substance 
or confounding the persons, for misconceiving the Incarnation or 


(1) See pp. $7, 144. 
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heretically interpreting the procession of the Holy Ghost. But 
when they come to the opinions of others they misquote and garble 
without a scruple. Every one of the perversions of meaning 
quoted in this paper I believe to have been made either wilfully or 
with culpable negligence, and I think no one can impartially read 
the works from which they are quoted without coming to the same 
conclusion. 

On readers a useful lesson may be impressed, and that is the 
necessity for caution in accepting at second-hand any statement 
made by such “ orthodox”’ critics as to the views and words of evolu- 
tionists. It will be well always to suspend judgment until the 
criticisms and quotations have been duly compared with the original 
works. It will also be desirable not to suppose that where no answer 
is given at once to such attacks, the reason for silence is because no 
answer can be found. I could easily have picked out similar state- 
ments from. these works with regard to Mr. Darwin, Professor 
Huxley, and Professor Tyndall; but I have preferred to concentrate 
attention on a single subject, allowing all the other allegations to be 
judged by the one case. Men like Mr. Spencer, who have much 
work before them, must either be content when attacked to leave it 
undone, or to let criticism, however unjust or untrue, pass without 
notice. My object has been to show in one instance, once for all, 
that the criticisms in question could be satisfactorily disposed of one 
by one, were the task worth the trouble. 

Accordingly, I do not propose to return to the subject unless 
absolutely compelled. Those who are capable of making such gross 
misstatements against men who never attacked them, are presumably 
capable of making others no less gross to defend themselves against 
a critic who has no personal aim involved. But it is out of the 
question to follow them through all their windings, past and future. 
“Replies” and “rejoinders” on such a subject would be irksome alike 
to writer and reader. Therefore, I can only suggest that those who 
care for the questions at issue had better judge by reference to the 
original evidence whether the defence which they will probably make 
is any better founded than the first attacks which called forth this 
paper. For the rest, unless driven by circumstances, I drop the 
matter here. 

Grant ALLEN. 








THE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE IN MADRAS. 


Some people seem to think that the administration of justice in 
England is not yet quite perfect, and that, the Judicature Acts and 
Rules of the Supreme Court notwithstanding, our system of doing 
judicial work is not altogether what it easily might, and should, be ; 
and suitors have been heard to complain now and again of delay 
and uncertainty in the law; whilst aggrieved persons, who happen not 
to be wealthy, object to the expense of getting redress in our courts. 
But what if England happened to be under a Chinese government— 
if we had no written laws of our own, but Chinese Law Commissioners 
had composed for us in Chinese a very severe and comprehensive 
penal code and a few speculative unintelligible treatises on evidence 
and other subjects entirely in accordance with the maxims of Con- 
fucius? If our principal courts were presided over by Mandarins 
sent here with diplomas from Pekin, mostly young and inexperienced, 
and wholly untrained in law and jurisprudence? If the procedure 
of our courts were regulated by bulky, complex codes, identical in 
substance with codes used in Pekin, and written in Chinese? If our 
inferior courts were completely isolated in secluded villages, and 
reporters unknown? And if, lastly, the judges of these courts were 
nearly all of them poverty-stricken Romans, whose ancestors had 
been domiciled in the country for fifteen centuries without becoming 
in the least English in costume, manners, or ideas, whilst our barristers 
and solicitors were utterly untrained, and as a rule quite ignorant 
Romans, of whom nine out of ten could not speak a word of Chinese ? 
What would not be thought and said if such a state of things existed 
in this happy island? It will be said, no doubt, that so preposterous 
a state of things never could be in England or elsewhere, and need 
not be supposed or written about. But, as a matter of fact, at this 
very moment an exactly parallel state of things does exist in India, 
and I purpose to sketch, for the information of any who may be 
curious in such matters, the outlines of the very extraordinary judicial 
system that has grown up in the Madras Province, and with some 
slight and unimportant variations throughout India generally. In 
doing so I shall abstain altogether from the use of bewildering 
statistics and words of art, and endeavour to make my description 
readily intelligible to readers of every class. 

The Madras Province is a country of considerable extent, inhabited 
by some thirty and odd millions of people. Of these, rather more 
than one million are Brahmans, who appear to be descendants of 
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Arya refugees from North India, who immigrated into South India 
many centuries back, and the rest belong to hundreds of savage 
tribes, castes, and families whose origin is as yet unknown, and whose 
common characteristic is absolute inability to coalesce and form a 
body resembling a nation. Between the Brahmans and the people 
proper there is next to no intercourse ; and it may be said without 
exaggeration that for practical purposes the Brahmans are strangers 
in the land as fully as are the English who sojourn there. They live 
apart in their own little villages; they will not intermarry with, or 
even drink water offered by, an ordinary Indian; and their undis- 
guised contempt for the blacks who are not Brahmans largely 
exceeds the average Englishman’s contempt for “niggers.” The 
Brahmans have been longer than we in South India, and unlike 
us have contrived to make themselves at home there. But strangers 
they are, and strangers they will ever be, in the midst of an alien, 
despised, and wholly unsympathetic population. I have spoken of 
the Indians generally as being savage, and I used the term advisedly. 
After reading divers accounts of so-called savages resident in Africa, 
Australia, and other parts of the world, I see no reason to doubt that 
(with a few unimportant exceptions) the tribes, castes, and families of 
South India may properly be styled savage. A terrible sun, a mala- 
rious climate, and an innate repugnance to exertion of whatever kind 
may have combined to render the Indians of the south less actively 
ferocious and bloodthirsty than the braves who have been pictured by 
Catlin and others; but in respect to laziness, apathy, ignorance, and 
immorality in its most extended signification, it is questionable 
whether any existing aggregate of human beings should be assumed 
to be inferior to the great bulk of the people of the Madras Province. 
The “ mild Hindoo” and the “ industrious ryot” are myths pure and 
simple. And if any one is desirous of getting a real insight into the 
manners and customs of the Indians, I would recommend him to 
peruse some of the plain matter-of-fact statements to be found in 
Dr. Norman Chevers’s work on medical jurisprudence. 

The Indians of Madras have no laws either written or unwritten ; 
but each tribe, each caste, each family has a few superstitious observ- 
ances of its own, which serve to mark it off from other bodies and 
maintain its segregation; whilst the ordinary affairs of life are 
regulated by the very vague and shadowy thing known as “ custom,” 
the knowledge of which is believed to reside in the hearts of chiefs, 
priests, and elders. Any act or course of conduct declared to be 
opposed to this “custom” is believed by all Indians to be necessarily 
improper and culpable; whilst any act or course of conduct that 
accords with custom they hold to be proper and laudable. Thus, 
for example, it is the custom for men of certain castes to abstain from 
eating onions, and if a man of one of these castes were to eat an onion 
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he would be regarded as a great offender. On the other hand, since 
the Kallans have always been professional robbers, when one of them 
steals a horse or a cow his act is regarded, even by the sufferer, as 
natural, and by no means open to censure: he has only followed the 
custom. So far as I am aware, and I have taken some pains to 
inquire into the matter, no evidence can be adduced to show that the 
Indian consciousness has yet conceived, even in an embryonic form, 
the idea of “wrong” or “ badness;’’ that is, of wrong or badness 
as Europeans understand the terms, and apart from the consideration 
of an act being opposed to ‘‘custom.’’ Suppose, for example, that a 
cook through carelessness has spoilt some food, a Tamil who eats 
that food and perceives that it differs from what he is used to may 
say that it so differs, but he will have no words by which to express 
that it is bad, nor will he conceive the idea that it is bad, relatively 
or absolutely. That it is impossible at a trial to make an Indian 
prisoner understand the true meaning of the question, Are you 
guilty ? is quite certain. 

In order to correct this rude and primitive folk, to stimulate its 
consciousness, and to enlarge its understanding, the Legislature has 
enacted the Indian Penal Code, a law which punishes offences with 
great severity, and is so minutely comprehensive in its terms that 
one or other of its provisions may be used against a man for almost 
any conceivable act or forbearance of a doubtful complexion. Thus 
a thief who has once before been convicted of theft may be trans- 
ported for life; adultery makes a man obnoxious to five years’ 
rigorous imprisonment; and defamation of the most trivial cha- 
racter may lead to very serious penal consequences. Landowners often 
are imprisoned for innocently asserting their right to plough a field. 
And a poor wretch of a washerman who lost his donkey and omitted 
to remove its body from his backyard till its smell grew offensive, 
has been punished as for negligently keeping a dangerous animal. 

Manifestly a law of this kind would be a dangerous machine if 
worked by a clever, capable, and conscientious stipendiary magis- 
trate in London, under the eye of watchful newspaper reporters. 
What must it not be in the Madras Province, where it is worked in 
private by ignorant Brahmans, who for the most part have not 
realised in the very slightest degree the idea of moral responsibility ? 
The following is the mode in which the criminal law is administered 
there. The province is divided into some twenty districts. Each 
district comprises some six, seven, or eight thousand or more square 
miles, and has its own courts for the determination of all causes, 
whether civil or criminal, that may arise within their limits. Chief 
among them is the District and Sessions Court, presided over by a 
European judge, clothed with unlimited civil and criminal jurisdic- 
tion, both original and appellate, a sort of supreme court of judicature 
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for the district. Next in grade comes the Court of the European 
Magistrate of the District, who, besides being the collector of the 
revenues and agent of the Government in all departments of affairs, 
is solely responsible for the right administration of criminal justice by 
the magistracy, and in effect rules the district. This officer is assisted 
by three or four European magistrates, and perhaps thirty or more 
native magistrates; and it is these native magistrates who, assisted 
by the police, do nearly the whole of the criminal work of the 
province, partly as conductors of preliminary investigations. in 
serious cases, partly as judges of law and fact in ordinary cases. 

In doing this work the native magistrates guide themselves as well 
as they can by the Code of Criminal Procedure, a bulky work of 
nearly 550 sections, which follows in its main provisions the English 
practice, and presupposes in the reader at the least an elementary 
knowledge of English criminal law and practice in all their branches. 
Armed with such knowledge, an educated Englishman may hope to 
come to understand this code sufficiently well for ordinary purposes 
after a few years’ practice in applying its provisions: to the 
beginner, particularly if a native, it presents pitfalls and stumbling- 
blocks at nearly every step. 

When in doubt about a matter of evidence, the native magistrate 
is supposed to turn for help to the Evidence Act of 1872, a specu- 
lative, quasi-scientific treatise, of which the introductory and con- 
trolling sections are written in language of preternatural difficulty, 
whilst the working sections, like those of the Criminal Procedure 
Code, presuppose in the reader the possession of a not inconsiderable 
share of knowledge of English law and practice. The native magis- 
trate, as I have said, is supposed to turn to this Act for help: 
whether he in fact does study its provisions, may well be doubted. 
It is extremely probable that he has neither leisure, nor inclination, 
nor ability to profit by the instruction that it may be calculated to 
afford to the patient inquirer. 

Criminal investigations and trials are conducted in Madras very 
rarely in commodious court-houses, the construction of which is, by 
reason of the poverty of the country, absolutely impossible: generally 
in shabby little holes and corners, such as the inner verandahs of 
native houses. Theoretically the public has free access to every 
court. But for divers good reasons the public does not largely avail 
itself of this its privilege, and practically prisoners are examined 
and tried in the presence of the magistrate and half-a-dozen of his 
clerks and attendants. Theoretically, again, every person accused 
of an offence is entitled as of right to be defended by his counsel or 
other legal practitioner. But magistrates, as a class, object most 
strongly to pleaders appearing before them; and criminal pro- 
ceedings usually are conducted in so abnormal and dilatory a fashion 
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that but few legal practitioners of any standing and repute care 
regularly to practise before magistrates, and but few men who are so 
unfortunate as to be accused of an offence can afford to secure the 
services of a competent advocate. For, everywhere, in innumerable 
instances, a preliminary inquiry before a magistrate into an offence 
of the most ordinary kind extends itself éver a space of three or four 
months, or even more; and since the majority of magistrates are 
ambulatory, being revenue and executive as well as magisterial 
officers, prisoners are marched about the country from village to 
village, sometimes hundreds of miles, before their doom is decided. 
In such circumstances it would be indeed surprising if prisoners 
generally could obtain the legal advice they so urgently need when 
they fall into the clutches of the police. The prisoner has no choice 
in the matter, and cannot help being detained in custody for months, 
and being interviewed by the magistrate two or three times a week 
in various parts of his district; but legal practitioners cannot be 
compelled to undergo this kind of inconvenience, and undergo it 
they will not. Ordinarily, therefore, the only assistance a prisoner 
can obtain is that of some rascal who has no knowledge of law, no 
character, no courage to withstand injustice or irregular conduct on 
the part of the magistrate. In other words, as there is no publicity 
in most criminal inquiries and trials, so also there is no legal assist- 
ance on which an accused person can rely. 

The native magistrates are almost all of them Brahmans, and, as I 
have said above, ignorant Brahmans, who for the most part have not 
realised in the very slightest degree the idea of moral responsibility. 
That they are and must be utterly ignorant of the ways of the world, 
and of the manners and customs of their despised fellow-countrymen, 
follows as of course from their bringing up and mode of life. Born 
a pauper in a mud hut in some Agrahdra, or Brahman quarter, the 
official in posse is taught from his earliest infancy that he is a Brah- 
man, and as such superior to the gods themselves, whilst the 
wretched traders, farmers, and artisans of whom he occasionally 
catches sight are barely worthy to perform menial offices for his 
benefit.. At a neighbouring Government or mission school he is 
taught by Brahmans, and has Brahman schoolfellows, and his pre- 
judices grow apace. After picking up, at a cost of two or three 
shillings a month, obtained not infrequently by begging in the 
streets, some mathematics and a smattering of English, which he 
contemptuously calls the “ el/y-/anguage,” because to know a few 
words of it often enables a pauper to feed himself, the esurient lad 
of eighteen or nineteen begins to exert himself to get employment 
in a Government office; and with the help of his relatives, connec- 
tions, and friends, who probably fill every subordinate post in the 
district, he generally succeeds within the space of a few months in 
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getting some petty clerkship of the value of a pound or thirty shil- 
lings a month, which will enable him comfortably to support his 
wife and children—these Brahmans all marry as children—and to 
prepare himself for the examinations that must be passed by all 
aspirants to posts carrying with them salaries of more than twenty 
rupees a month. Occupied for many hours a day in copying and 
drafting correspondence and keeping accounts, and devoting his 
spare time to “cramming” for his examinations, the young Brahman 
official gets through a few years of very repulsive drudgery, and at 
last, if he has played his cards tolerably well, he suddenly finds 
himself invested with the powers of a magistrate, to be exercised in 
some lonely village far from the eyes of Europeans, and whither no 
reporter has ever yet gone. If he was puffed up with pride asa 
child, and if he was swelled out with self-conceit as a youth, what 
will he not be when he takes his seat on the bench, possessed of really 
tremendous powers, including that of issuing a warrant for the 
apprehension of a rajah, or even of a European gentleman, and with 
the consciousness that within a few years’ time he may easily amass 
a fortune? Such a one should be indeed vain and ignorant; and 
since his course at school carefully excluded all religious and moral 
instruction, and his parents never taught him anything but to hold 
up his head as a Brahman, he must be utterly devoid of religion and 
morality, a man steadied by no moral ballast. Moreover, he can 
know no patriotism, because he belongs to no nation, and ignores as 
mere barbarians the Indians in whose midst he dwells and by whose 
labours he grows fat. 

Such is the average Brahman magistrate. Of course there are 
numerous exceptions to the rule. Some native magistrates are the 
sons of well-to-do parents. Some, no doubt, have studied the teach- 
ings of Brahmanism, and are thoroughly orthodox and moral accord- 
ing to their lights; and a few, a very few, may have faintly 
endeavoured by reading English books and newspapers to get some 
knowledge of the great world beyond the limits of their native 
villages. But what specially marks the character of the ordinary 
Brahman official is ignorance. By this is to be understood not the 
ignorance of which Macaulay’s wonderful schoolboy would be 
ashamed, but ignorance of everything that goes on in the world, of 
the doings and sayings and thoughts of men other than Brahmans ; 
of the modes in which peoples are governed, clothed, and fed ; of 
the natures and uses of the various products of the earth ; in short, 
of everything that is not to be seen in a Brahman village. Owing 
partly to his profound contempt for every person and thing not 
Brahman, and partly to his sedentary and lazy habits, the ordinary 
Brahman official learns nothing after he leaves school but the rou- 
tine of his particular office and the niceties of native intrigue ; and 
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it is not too much to say that in a vird voce examination about things 
in general a bright English lad of sixteen or seventeen would give 
‘“‘a stone and a beating” to all the Brahman officials in a district. 
A few instances may serve to exemplify this ignorance of which I 
have been speaking. A Brahman clerk, who, I found, had never 
observed a newly-hatched chicken, and had no idea of what is meant 
by “callow,” explained to me, without the slightest tinge of shame, 
that he knew nothing about fowls because he did not eat them. 
Another, who had no idea of the nature and properties of vinegar, 
informed me that he did not drink it, and therefore knew nothing 
about it—why should he? A Brahman judge, to whom I had given 
a lump of ice for his sick wife, came and complained to me that it 
had melted away in less than an hour, though he had carefully kept 
it in a tub of water. Of the practical results of this comprehensive 
ignorance, which leads to the most absurd decisions, nothing need be 
said. It is easy enough to imagine how native magistrates must deal 
with circumstantial evidence in complicated cases that call for the 
display of knowledge of the world, or. for the exercise of a nice 
discretion. 

So much for the native magistracy. The native judges, called 
District Munsifs, who do the great bulk of the civil and judicial 
work of the country, closely resemble the native magistrates in 
respect to education, general information, and morality, but must be 
allowed to be somewhat superior to them as regards knowledge of 
law and procedure. They are required to pass more difficult exami- 
nations, and, as a rule, they have seen something of the practice 
of courts before being appointed judges. They do judicial work 
alone, sitting daily in more or less convenient court-houses, and 
they are assisted by regularly appointed pleaders, who are presumed 
to have qualified themselves for advocacy by passing an elementary 
examination in English and Indian law. 

If these functionaries were intrusted with the duty of receiving, 
hearing, and determining only the very simplest suits, and were 
directed to decide matters according to their own ideas of what is 
right and proper, rather than according to the rules of a highly 
refined and complex procedure, it is possible that they might do 
fairly well. But, unfortunately, they are vested with a very large 
jurisdiction, and are called upon from time to time to settle disputes 
of the most complicated character. And their decisions must be 
grounded in every case on supposed principles of the English, Hindoo, 
or Mahomedan law, or the x /oci, according to the religion and 
status or custom of the parties and the nature of the subject-matter 
of dispute; and in any case they must guide themselves as to the 


whole conduct of the suit or proceeding by the provisions of the 
Code of Civil Procedure. 
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This Act, of 652 sections, is, as may be supposed, a law that pre- 
sents far greater difficulties than does the Code of Criminal Procedure. 
Dealing with a vast variety of subjects, and providing (or attempt- 
ing to provide) for every conceivable form of contention, it gives its 
manifold directions in compressed language, and in the peculiar style 
affected by English lawyers; and one may allege without fear of 
contradiction that none but an experienced English lawyer could 
comprehend at sight its more recondite provisions. Here let me 
give a specimen of a rule to be followed by a Brahman judge imper- 
fectly acquainted with the English tongue, and sitting in a remote 
village with none to help him, and no law library to refer to :— 


‘* When two or more persons claim adversely to one another the same pay- 
ment or property from another person, whose only interest therein is that of a 
mere stakeholder, and who is ready to render it to the right owner, such stake- 
holder may institute a suit of interpleader against all the claimants for the 
purpose of obtaining a decision as to whom the payment or property should be 
made or delivered and of obtaining indemnity for himself: Provided that if any 
suit is pending in which the rights of all parties can properly be decided, the 
stakeholder shall not institute a suit of interpleader.” 


It must not be supposed for a moment that the above is an unfair 
specimen. I will give another, selected at hazard :— 


‘‘ No suit shall be defeated by reason of the misjoinder of parties, and the 
Court may in every suit deal with the matter in controversy so far as regards 
the rights and interests of the parties actually before it. Nothing in this sec- 
tion shall be deemed to enable plaintiffs to join in respect of distinct causes of 
action.” 


This section contains the ultimate result of hundreds of decisions, 
and is intelligible only to one who has studied, or at the least learnt 
something about, those decisions. Other parts of the Code deal with 
abstruse subjects, such as /is pendens, res judicata, discovery, abate- 
ment, and the like. And on the whole this Code is not a whit less 
complex and technical than are the Judicature Acts and Rules of 
the Supreme Court, on which it is, as closely as possible, modelled. 
Nor is its intrinsic difficulty the only grave fault in the Code 
of Civil Procedure: it actually directs things to be done that none of 
the courts has the requisite machinery to do. Thus, it provides that 
in administration suits the ordinary accounts and inquiries shall be 
taken and made, and other things done, by the registrar; but no 
court in a district possesses a registrar, or any officer in the least 
degree capable of acting as one. The head clerk in a district mun- 
sif’s court is a mere scribe, who keeps accounts and distributes work 
amongst the other clerks, and would succeed as well in driving a 
locomotive engine as in performing the onerous duties of a regis- 
trar. Again, the Code provides for the appointment of commis- 
sioners to make partition of an estate, but it is merely impossible for 
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most courts to find a person competent for the performance of so 
delicate a task. 

Besides the Code of Civil Procedure, the Indian Legislature has 
made many laws intended to simplify matters that never can be 
made simple. I have already mentioned the Evidence Act. Then 
there are the Contract, Succession, Specific Performance, Limitation, 
and many other Acts, all quite beyond the comprehension of ordinary 
unskilled persons, but which nevertheless are supposed to be 
studied and turned to proper use by the native judge and his 
uneducated bar. Happily, however, with the exception of the 
Limitation law, which is constantly undergoing alterations and 
repairs, these Acts are quietly “shelved” by most of the courts, as 
supplying no need and being unnecessary for the conduct of business ; 
and by this simple process no doubt an immense amount of trouble 
and of damage to rude litigants is avoided. 

One would expect that the difficulty necessarily felt by native 
judges and pleaders in dealing with purely English: enactments 
would vanish when they come to the settlement of questions of 
Indian law and custom. But thisis far from being the case. Under 
the existing system of administering justice the Brahman judge 
actually is precluded from ascertaining by patient investigation the 
existing customary law of the persons who contend before him, 
and in lieu thereof is obliged to administer what are inanely styled 
“ The Mahomedan Law” and “ The Hindoo Law.” The former of 
these is the supposed law of the orthodox believers of Bokhara and 
Bagdad, and perhaps as well suited to the wants of the professing 
Mahomedans of Madras as the written laws of Italy would be to the 
inhabitants of the Isle of Man. The latter, being buried in a highly 
artificial language that never could have been used for the purposes 
of ordinary conversation, is even less adapted to the wants of the 
savage tribes, castes, and families of South India. And, in effect, 
what is now administered as “ Hindoo Law” to the various tribes 
and castes constituting the population of the Madras Province, most 
if not all of whom are not “ Hindoo,” is an aggregate of discrepant 
and inconsistent guesses, made by unsympathetic persons wholly 
ignorant of Sanskrit, at the meaning of generally imperfect and 
sometimes questionable translations of mutilated Sanskrit texts, 
themselves of doubtful authenticity, taken at random from purely 
speculative and religious treatises on what ought to be the rules of 
conduct for an ideal Arya community. 

That this description of the Sanskrit law at present administered 
by our courts to the (so-called) Hindoos of Madras is not over- 
coloured may be proved by an overwhelming mass of evidence. But 
it will be sufficient for my present purpose to cite the opinions of two 
competent persons. Holloway, J., recently a most eminent judge 
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of the Madras High Court, in disposing of an important suit between 
men of the Marava tribe, one of the most numerous and influential 
of the tribes of the extreme south, observed :— 


‘*T must be allowed to add that I feel the grotesque absurdity of applying to 
these Maravars the doctrine of Hindoo law. It would be just as reasonable to 
give them the benefit of the feudal law of real property. At this late day it 
is, however, impossible to act upon one’s consciousness of the absurdity. I 
would not, however, be supposed to be unconscious of it.” 


Whatever may be the right thing to do in respect of Brahmans, 
we have here an unmistakable and weighty condemnation, out of the 
mouth of the Madras High Court itself, of the system of administer- 
ing the so-called Hindoo law to the great bulk of the population of 
Madras. And the well-known Orientalist, Dr. Barth, in concluding 
a notice, which he did the writer of these pages the honour to write 
for the Revue Critique (29th June, 1878), of his View of the Hindoo 
Law, made the following noteworthy observation : — 


‘Sur ce dernier point, comme en général partout ov il se maintient sur le 
terrain pratique, la position de M. Nelson semble inattaquable, et on a de la 
peine a s’expliquer aprés l’ayoir lu, comment des jurisconsultes éminents ont 
pu imaginer et maintenir si longtemps une jurisprudence également contraire 
et aux droits des indigénes, et aux maximes de l’administration britannique.” 


The native magistrates, though necessarily left very much to 
themselves, at all events have the advantage of being supervised and 
controlled to some extent by the magistrate of the district and his 
European assistants, who, if not lawyers, at the least have trained 
intellects and knowledge of the world, and as a body are excellent 
magistrates. But the native judges, owing to a combination of 
causes, practically are uncontrolled, and when they err, their error 
usually is not pointed out and corrected. The principal of these 
causes, and what, perhaps, may be pointed to as being the most 
serious defect in the whole system of administering justice in the 
Madras Province, is the circumstance that, with an exception here 
and there, the European judge who presides over the chief court of 
the district is not at all par negotiis, and being only too conscious of 
his false position, wisely abstains from interference with his district 
munsifs. I desire not to be understood for a moment to intend 
disrespect to any, or to be suspected of having any sinister motive in 
making this unpleasant assertion, and therefore must hasten to make 
my meaning clear. The Madras Civil Service consists of some 160 
members, all of whom are expected, and expect, gradually to 
qualify themselves for high employment about revenue and general 
executive duties ; in a word, for a share in the direct government 
of more than thirty millions of human beings. Every young 
civilian may reasonably aspire to become in the course of time, if 
not a member of Council, or Chief Secretary to Government, at the 
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least a member of the Board of Revenue, or Revenue Secretary, 
or other well-paid official. And, accordingly, what every energetic 
and ambitious civilian alone busies himself about is the creditable 
performance of the executive duties of a district officer. The 
twenty district courts, however, must somehow be manned, and 
as vacancies occur in these, by judges dying, or going home 
on furlough, or “getting out of it” and returning to general 
duties, Government must fill them up, in the only possible way, by 
appointing revenue officers whose services can best be spared by the 
general administration. So appointed, suddenly taken very much 
against his will from labours to which he is accustomed, and 
which he can very satisfactorily perform, a revenue officer finds 
himself in a most awkward and unpleasant predicament. His 
feelings must (or should) be nearly what would be those of a 
smart young J. P. suddenly translated from an agreeable country 
life to the bench of the Supreme Court of Judicature. For, as I 
have already said, the Judge of a District Court in India is vested 
with an almost unlimited jurisdiction. Not only may he pass 
sentence of death, subject to confirmation by the High Court, and 
decide appeals of every sort and kind, he may (and must) determine 
all important matters that may arise within the limits of his juris- 
diction, whether of Admiralty jurisdiction, of Probate and Divorce, 
or of ordinary Equity jurisdiction. He may have to wind up the 
affairs of a great company, or administer an enormous estate, or give 
orders about the education and maintenance of a wealthy orphan. 
With work of this kind before him, and (it is to be hoped) conscious 
of his utter inability to do it, what wonder if the newly appointed 
judge promptly resolves to get back as soon as possible into the 
revenue branch of the service, and in the meantime to touch as 
little as may be of what by touching he may not adorn ? 

In rare instances an officer may discover in himself a natural 
aptitude for judicial work, and may conscientiously make efforts to 
qualify himself to some extent, by study and reflection, for its due 
performance. But his zeal will not be stirred by the hope of promo- 
tion, or of any material recompense for meritorious exertions. Well 
he knows that a vacancy in the High Court of Judicature at Madras 
occurs but once in three years or so, and that when one happens to occur 
it will be filled up either by a barrister from England, who, what- 
ever his merits in that country, certainly will know nothing whatever 
of India and its law and procedure, or by a Brahman whom for 
political reasons it may be deemed to be convenient to raise up, or 
by a civilian who has succeeded in attaining the maximum of 
seniority without getting promotion in the revenue branch of the 
service. For an ambitious and capable Madras judge there are abso- 
lutely no prospects, no hopes unless he early forswears judicial work. 
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I have now ended my task of sketching the extraordinary system 
of administering justice that has grown up in the Madras Province ; 
and it only remains for me to make a few suggestions as to the right 
method of amending that system. I may say at once that it is 
extremely doubtful whether any substantial improvement of it can 
be effected at present. We cannot wipe out our codes and specula- 
tive treatises and start afresh ; nor can we purchase at any price the 
services of a considerable body of capable and honest native judges 
and magistrates ; nor can we procure the attendance of reporters at 
our courts. The stars fight against us in their courses, and the 
poverty, ignorance, and apathy, and inveterate mendacity of the 
people would seem to be far too great to admit of much being 
attempted yet in the way of reforming the judicial administration of 
the country. But if any good is to be done in that direction, it 
would seem to be quite certain that it can be done only by and 
through an improved body of District Judges. In order effectually 
to grapple with the evils I have described, or rather hinted at, 
Government must once for all make up its mind to constitute a 
separate and distinct judicial branch of the service, and greatly to 
improve the status and prospects of its judges, so that some at least 
of its junior servants may be tempted to qualify themselves for high 
judicial office. The number of District or Superior Judges might be 
reduced with great advantage, and much of the work done by them 
be given over to Assistant Judges. On the other hand, sitting two 
together, the District Judges (if improved) might safely be intrusted 
with the greater part of the appellate and revisional work at present 
done, somewhat slowly and unsatisfactorily, and very expensively, 
by the High Court of Judicature at Madras. As the District Officers 
are the real rulers of India, so the District Judges should be the 
efficient controllers and directors of the judicial administration. As 
it is, the District Judges for the most part are in a thoroughly false 
position. Having great authority, they are afraid to use it. They 
are liable to be snubbed and humiliated, from time to time, by the 
Government and the High Court; and they are not sufficiently 
respected by those below them or by the public at large. 

J. H. Netson. 
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THERE are great differences in the power of forming pictures of 
objects in the mind’s eye ; in other words, of visualising them. In 
some persons the faculty of perceiving these images is so feeble that 
they hardly visualise at all, and they supplement their deficiency 
chiefly by memories of muscular strain, of gesture, and of posture, 
and partly by memories of touch ; recalling objects in the same way 
as those who were blind from their birth. Other persons perceive 
past scenes with a distinctness and an appearance of reality that differ 
little from actual vision. Between these wide extremes I have met 
with a mass of intermediate cases extending in an unbroken series. 

We must establish clearly what we are talking about by contrast- 
ing in general terms the physiological basis of sight itself with that 
of sight-memory. Let us put the question to ourselves, ‘“ What 
should we expect to be the effect on our nervous system, first, when 
a sudden light is flashed on the eye, and, secondly, when we recall 
an image of that flash?” If we had means of watching what 
took place, we should no doubt be aware, in the first case, of a sudden 
irritation in the spread-out terminations of the optic nerve behind the 
retina. This would rapidly propagate itself along the nerve itself 
to the brain, where it would be distributed in various directions, 
becoming confused with other waves of irritation proceeding from 
independent centres, lingering here and there longer than elsewhere, 
and finally dying away. 

In the recollection of a flash a similar sequence of events would 
take place, but they would occur in the reverse order. A variously 
distributed irritation in the brain, due to one or more of a multitude 
of possible causes, into which we need not stop to inquire, would 
propagate itself outwards, becoming fainter the farther it travelled. 
The same links of the same nervous chain would be concerned in 
both cases, but the tension would be differently distributed among 
them. When the faculty of sight-memory is strong, the vigorous 
propagation of a central impulse towards the optic nerve must be 
habitual; when it is weak the propagation will not take place except 
in peculiar states of the nerves, as in dreams, in delirium, in high 
excitement, or under the influence of certain drugs. 

These physiological considerations, vague as they are, will never- 
theless suffice to establish the existence of a true kinship between 
mental imagery and ordinary vision. They enable us to define 
Shakespeare’s phrase of seeing “‘ with the mind’s eye”’ asa condition 
in which the activity of the nervous centre bears a higher ratio to 
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that of the nervous terminations than it does in actual sight. They 
also justify us in ascribing the marked differences in the quality, as 
well as the vividness, of the mental imagery of different persons, to 
the various degrees in which the several links of a long nervous chain 
are apt to be affected. 

The mental images of which I am about to speak are those which 
are habitually suggested by well-known associations. Even when 
the subject is thus limited, it is almost too large for the compass of a 
single memoir. Therefore, I shall do my best at present not to 
encroach upon that other very interesting branch of it, which treats 
of the visions and hallucinations that flash into view without any 
connection with the subjects of conscious thought. It is my purpose 
to point out the conditions under which mental imagery as above 
defined is most useful, and the particular forms of it which we 
ought to aim at developing, and I shall adduce evidence to show 
that the visualising faculty admits of being educated, although no 
attempt has ever yet been made, so far as I know, to bring it systema- 
tically and altogether under control. 

I draw my conclusions from no small amount of testimony. In 
addition to a large quantity of oral information of which I have 
made notes, I have received separate letters and replies by the 
hundred to a long list of questions which I circulated, besides obtain- 
ing batches of replies to the same questions from various schools. The 
answers on the whole have been written in a style that testifies to 
much careful self-analysis, and the general accordance of those that 
were derived from independent sources, together with the satisfactory 
way in which I have found many of the statements to bear cross- 
examination, have convinced me of their substantial truth. 

I find the distribution of the visualising faculty, in respect to its 
vividness, by a simple method I have described elsewhere.’ I take 
a haphazard bundle of returns, mark them as an examiner would 
mark the papers of candidates, sort them in the order of their marks, 
and clip them into a portfolio. If I open the book in the middle I 
read the medium value; if I open it at one-quarter from the 
begianing I read the highest quartile value ; if at one-quarter from 
the end, the lowest quartile. IfI open it at one-eighth of its thick- 
ness I read an octile value; and if at one-sixteenth, a sub-octile. 

Between the first and last quartiles extends the broad middle class. 
It includes the two middle quarters, or the central half of the popu- 
lation, whose characteristics are pretty uniform ; it is at the begin- 
ning and end of the book that the exceptional cases lie in this, as in 
all other similar collections of statistics. 

The medium quality of mental imagery among Englishmen may 


(1) See an article by myself in Mind (July, 1880), p. 301, on “Statistics of Mental 
Imagery,’’ and the references in the foot-notes to it. 
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be briefly described as fairly vivid, but incomplete. The part of the 
picture that is well defined at any one moment is more contracted 
than it would be in a real scene ; but by moving the mental eye from 
point to point, the whole of the image, so far as it is remembered at 
all, may be successively brought into view. If this description be 
heightened a little, it will suit the high quartile; if it be lowered 
a little it will suit the low quartile, so that with small variations 
it will apply to the whole of the middle class. When we arrive 
at the high and low octiles the tenor of the returns is consider- 
ably changed ; but we will pass by them and rest at the sub-octiles. 
At the highest of these the image is firm and clear, at the lowest 
there is scarcely any image at all. 

This brief statement gives a scientifically exact idea of the dis- 
tribution of the faculty among the inner fourteen in every sixteen 
Englishmen. I do not gd further here, because I wish to specify 
the extent to which the faculty generally admits of being educated, 
and not to hold out ideals which are impossible of attainment except 
by very few. I shall submit direct evidence of what teaching can 
accomplish, but it will I am sure be allowed, in the meantime, 
that there is a probability of being able to educate a faculty 
among the great majority of men to the degree in which it mani- 
fests itself, without any education at all, in at least one person 
out of every sixteen. When speaking, as I shall soon do, of the 
various qualities of the faculty, I shall keep as now, as far as pos- 
sible, to the commoner cases. 

The power of visualising is higher in the female sex than in the 
male, and is somewhat, but not much, higher in public school- 
boys than in men. I have, however, a few clear cases in which 
its power has greatly increased with advancing years. There is 
reason to believe that it is very high in some young children, 
who seem to spend years of difficulty in distinguishing between 
the subjective and objective world. Language and book-learning 
certainly tend to dull it. 

The visualising faculty is a natural gift, and, like all natural gifts, 
has a tendency to be inherited. In this faculty the tendency to in- 
heritance is exceptionally strong, as I have abundant evidence to 
prove, especially in respect to certain rather rare peculiarities, of 
which I shall speak, and which, when they exist at all, are usually 
found among two, three, or more brothers and sisters, parents, 
children, uncles and aunts, and cousins. 

Since families differ so much in respect to this gift, we may suppose 
that races would also differ, and there can be no doubt that such is the 
ease. I hardly like to refer to civilised nations, because their natural 
faculties are too much modified by education to allow of their being 
appraised in an off-hand fashion. I may, however, speak of the French, 
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who appear to possess the visualising faculty in a high degree. The 
peculiar ability they show in prearranging ceremonials and fétes of 
all kinds, and their undoubted genius for tactics and strategy, show 
that they are able to foresee effects with unusual clearness. Their 
ingenuity in all technical contrivances is an additional testimony in 
the same direction, and so is their singular clearness of expression. 
Their phrase “ figurez-vous,” or “ picture to yourself,” seems to 
express their dominant mode of perception. Our equivalent of 
“imagine” is ambiguous. 

It is among uncivilised races that natural differences in the 
visualising faculty are most conspicuous. Many of them make 
carvings and rude illustrations, but only a few have the gift of 
carrying a picture in their mind’s eye, judging by the completeness 
and firmness of their designs, which show no trace of having been 
elaborated in that step-by-step manner which‘is characteristic of 
draughtsmen who are not natural artists. 

Among the races who are thus gifted are the despised, and, as I 
confidently maintain from personal knowledge of them, the much 
underrated Bushmen of South Africa. They are no doubt deficient 
in the natural instincts necessary .to civilisation, for they detest a 
regular life, they are inveterate thieves, and are incapable of with- 
standing the temptation of strong drink. On the other hand, they 
have few superiors among barbarians in the ingenious methods by 
which they supply the wants of a difficult existence, and in the 
effectiveness and nattiness of their accoutrements. One of their 
habits is to draw pictures on the walls of caves, of men and animals, 
and to colour them with ochre. These drawings were once numerous, 
but they have been sadly destroyed by advancing colonisation, and 
few of them, and indeed few wild Bushmen, now exist. Fortunately, 
a large and valuable collection of fac-similes of Bushman art was 
made before it became too late by Mr. Stow, of the Cape Colony, who 
has very lately sent some specimens of them to this country, in the 
hope that means might be found for the publication of the entire 
series. Among the many pictures of animals in each of the large 
sheets full of them, I was particularly struck with one of an eland, 
as giving a just idea of the precision and purity of their best work. 

A small but interesting sheet of copies of Bushman drawings 
was presented by Colonel Moncrieff, C.B., of gun-carriage celebrity, 
to the Christie Collection, which is now incorporated with the 
British Museum. Many notices of them are to be found in Bar- 
row’s travels-in South Africa, and elsewhere. 

The method by which the Bushmen draw is described in the 
following extract from a letter written to me by Dr. Mann, the well- 
known authority on South African matters of science. The boy to 
whom he refers belonged to a wild tribe living in caves in the 
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Drakenberg, who plundered outlying farms, and were pursued by 
the neighbouring colonists. He was wounded and captured, then 
sent to hospital, and subsequently taken into service. He was 
under Dr. Mann’s observation in the year 1860, and has recently 
died, to the great regret of his employer, Mr. Proudfoot, to whom he 
became a valuable servant. 

Dr. Mann writes as follows :— 

‘*This lad was very skilful in the proverbial Bushman art of drawing animal 
figures, and upon several occasions I induced him to show me how this was 
managed among his people. He invariably began by jotting down upon paper 
or on a slate, a number of isoluted dots which presented no connection or trace 
of outline of any kind to the uninitiated eye, but looked like the stars scattered 
promiscuously in the sky. Having with much deliberation satisfied himself 
of the sufficiency of these dots, he forthwith began to run a free bold line 
from one to the other, and as he did so the form of an animal—horse, buffalo, 
elephant, or some kind of antelope—gradually developed itself. This was 
invariably done with a free hand, and with such unerring accuracy of touch 
that no correction of a line was at any time attempted. I understood from this 
lad that this was the plan which was invariably pursued by his kindred in 


making their clever pictures.” 

It is impossible, I think, for a drawing to be made on this method 
unless the artist had a clear image in his mind’s eye of what he was 
about to draw. 

Other living races have the gift of drawing, but none more so than 
the Eskimo. I will therefore speak of these, and not of the Australian 
and Tasmanian pictures, nor of the still ruder performances of the old 
inhabitants of Guiana, nor of those of some North American tribes, as 
the Iroquois. The Eskimos are geographers by instinct, and appear 
to see vast tracts of country mapped out in their heads. From the 
multitude of illustrations of their map-drawing powers, I will select 
one from those included in the journals of Captain Hall, at p. 224, 
which were published last year by the United States Government under 
the editorship of Professor J. E. Nourse. It is the fac-simile of a chart 
drawn by an Eskimo who was a thorough barbarian in the accepted 
sense of the word. That is to say, he spoke no language besides 
his own uncouth tongue, he was wholly uneducated according to our 
modern ideas, and he lived in what we should call a savage fashion. 
This man drew from memory a chart of the region over which he had 
at one time or another gone in his canoe. It extended from Pond’s 
Bay, in lat. 73°, to Fort Churchill, in lat. 58° 44’, over a distance in a 
straight line of more than 960 nautical, or 1,100 English miles, the 
coast being so indented by arms of the sea that its length is six 
times as great. On comparing this rough Eskimo outline with 
the Admiralty chart of 1870 their accordance is remarkable. I 
have seen many route maps made by travellers in past years, when 
the scientific exploration of the world was much less advanced than 
it is now, and I can confidently say that I have never known of 
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any traveller, white, brown, or black, civilised or uncivilised, in 
Africa, Asia, or Australia, who, being unprovided with surveying 
instruments, and trusting to his memory alone, has produced a chart 
comparable in extent and accuracy to that of this barbarous Eskimo. 
Their powers of accurate drawing are abundantly testified by the 
numerous illustrations in Rink’s work, all of which were made by 
self-taught men, and are thoroughly realistic. 

So much for the wild races of the present day ; but even the Eskimo 
are equalled in their power of drawing by the men of old times. In 
ages so far gone by, that the interval that separates them from our 
own may be measured in perhaps hundreds of thousands of years, 
when Europe was mostly ice-bound, a race which, in the opinion of all 
anthropologists, was closely allied to the modern Eskimo, lived in 
caves in the more habitable places. Many broken relics of that race 
have been found; some few of these are of bone, engraved with 
flints or carved into figures, and among these are representations 
of the mammoth, elk, and reindeer, which if made by an English 
labourer with the much better implements at his command, would 
certainly attract local attention and lead tohis being properly educated, 
and in much likelihood to his becoming a considerable artist. 

It is not at all improbable that these prehistoric men had the same 
geographical instincts as the modern Eskimo, whom they closely 
resemble in every known respect. If so, it is perfectly possible 
that scraps of charts scratched on bone or stone, of prehistoric 
Europe, when the distribution of land, sea, and ice was very different 
from what it is now, may still exist, buried underground, and may 
reward the zeal of some future cave explorer. 

I now return to my principal topic, the mental imagery of the 
English race, and I will mention some of the chief peculiarities I 
have noted in it. When the faculty is strong it is apt to run riot. 
There are a few persons, including men and women of no mean 
capacity, who cannot disentangle even the letters of the alphabet from 
the oddest associations with colours, formed in some half-forgotten 
period of childhood. To some of these persons it may be that an a 
will always convey the sense of blackness, an e that of greenness, an 
i will be blue, an o white, and awred. The consonants will also 
for the most part have their separate tints, so that every word seems 
parti-coloured to their fancy; and a description of scenery in a 
book produces an effect upon their imagination very different from 
what the author could have foreseen. The same is true in respect 
to numerals, days of the week, and months of the year. I have 
collected perhaps twenty good accounts of these bizarre tendencies 
from independent sources, and find them to run strongly in families, 
They are not communicated by teaching or imitation, because those 
who have these peculiarities are usually disinclined to talk about 
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them, recollecting how they were laughed at on the few occasions 
when they did so. The fact of their being common to scattered 
members of the same family has often been discovered for the first 
time through my inquiries. . I should say that I have found no 
general accordance between particular letters and colours. The 
relationship between them appears to be in each case a haphazard 
one; but having been once formed it is durable. 

Another and much more common oddity is the tendency to visualise 
numerals in a peculiar manner, which characterizes, as I have 
roughly reckoned, about one woman in every fifteen, and one man 
in every thirty. Those who do so are never able to dissociate any 
single number from its own particular place in the field of their 
mental view, so that when they think of a series of numbers they 
always visualise them in a certain form. Either the numbers are 
all visible at once, as if they were printed on cards and hung in 
space, according to some grotesque pattern, or the mind travels 
along a blank but familiar path to the place where the number that 
is thought of is known to reside, and then it starts into view. There 
are many weird varieties of this singular tendency to visualise 
numbers in forms, which I have lately described + and will not here 
repeat. Suffice it to say, that they date from an earlier period than 
that to which recollection extends. They manifest themselves quite 
independently of the will; they are invariably the same in the same 
person, but are never the same in two different persons, and the 
tendency to see them is strongly hereditary. I have now a collec- 
tion of hundreds of them, not only from English men and women, 
boys and girls, but from American, French, German, Italian, 
Austrian, and Russian correspondents. They are found useful in the 
simpler kinds of mental arithmetic. 

Those who see number-forms have usually some equally persistent 
scheme for dates, based more or less upon the diagrams of the school- 
room. I am well acquainted with an accomplished student of 
history whose mnemonic form for all historical events is a simple 
nursery diagram, which has blossomed, as it were, into large 
excrescences whereon the subsequently acquired facts are able to find 
standing room. These diagrams are really helpful because their 
shape is correlated with the subject they portray. They are not 
like the jingling nonsense verses and bad puns upon which many 
persons base their memory of facts. 

The persistency of the forms under which numerals and dates are 
visualised testifies to a want of flexibility in mental imagery which 
is characteristic of many persons. They find that the first image 


(1) “ Visualised Numerals,” a Memoir read before the Anthropological Institute, 
March 9, 1880, about to be published in the forthcoming part of their journal of this 
year. See also a previous Memoir in Nature, Feb. 15, 1880, 
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they have acquired of any scene is apt to hold its place tenaciously 
in spite of subsequent need of correction. They find a difficulty in 
shifting their mental view of an object, and examining it at pleasure 
in different positions. If they see an object equally often in many 
positions the memories confuse one another. They are less able to 
visualise the features of intimate friends than those of persons of 
whom they have caught only a single glance. Many such persons 
have expressed to me their grief at finding themselves powerless to 
recall the looks of dear relations whom they had lost, while they had 
no difficulty in recollecting faces that were uninteresting to them. 

Others have a complete mastery over their mental images. They 
can call up the figure of a friend, and make it sit on a chair or stand 
up at will; they can make it turn round and attitudinise in any way, 
as by mounting it on a bicycle or compelling it to perform gymnastic 
feats on a trapeze. They are able to build up elaborate geometric 
structures bit by bit in their mind’s eye, and add, subtract, or alter 
at will and at leisure. This free action of a vivid visualising faculty 
is of much importance in connection with the higher processes of 
thought, though it-is commonly abused, as may be easily explained 
by an example. Suppose a person suddenly to accost another with 
the following words :—‘ I want to tell you about a boat.” What is 
the idea that the word “boat” would be likely to call up? I tried 
the experiment with this result. One person, a young lady, said 
that she immediately saw the image of a rather large boat 
pushing off from the shore, and that it was full of ladies and 
gentlemen, the ladies being dressed in white and blue.: It is 
obvious that a tendency to give so specific an interpretation 
to a general word is absolutely opposed to philosophic thought. 
Another person, who was accustomed to philosophise, said that the 
word “boat” had aroused no definite image, because he had pur- 
posely held his mind in suspense. He had exerted himself not to 
lapse into any one of the special ideas that he felt the word boat was 
ready to call up, such as a skiff, wherry, barge, launch, punt, or dingy. 
Much more did he refuse to think of any one of these with any 
particular freight or from any particular point of view. A habit of 
suppressing mental imagery must, therefore, characterize men who 
deal much with abstract ideas; and as the power of dealing easily 
and firmly with these ideas is the surest criterion of a high order 
of intellect, we should expect that the visualising faculty would be 
starved by disuse among philosophers, and this is precisely what I 
have found on inquiry to be the case. 

Here, however, a fresh consideration comes in, which shows that the 
tendency to visualise is liable to be over-corrected, especially by those 
who are accustomed but not obliged to visualise in hard and persistent 
forms, and that they lose thereby the only means of obtaining a cor- 
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rect mental picture of a speciesor race. I proved two years ago! that 
a generalised picture did as a matter of fact admit of being produced. 
I threw magic-lantern portraits of different persons on the top of 
one another, on the same screen, and elicited a resultant face which 
resembled no one of the components in particular, but included all. 
Whatever was common to all the portraits became intensified by com- 
bination ; whatever was peculiar to each portrait was relatively too 
faint to attract attention, and virtually disappeared. I made a great 
variety of experiments ; in some I optically superimposed images by 
arrangements of lenses, mirrors, stereoscopes, or doubly refracting 
crystals; in others I combined separate photographic impressions 
upon a single sensitised plate. The result was that I invariably 
found it possible to make a generalised picture having a remarkable 
appearance of individuality, out of a collection of separate portraits, so 
long as the latter bore a moderate resemblance to one another, and 
were taken from the same point of view, and were of the same size. 

I argue that the mind of a man whose visualising faculty is free 
in its action, forms these generalised images of its own accord out 
of its past experiences. It readily reduces images to the same scale, 
through its constant practice in watching objects as they approach 
or recede, and consequently grow or diminish in size. It readily 
shifts images to any desired point of the field of view, through its 
habit of following bodies in motion to the right or left, upwards or 
downwards. It selects images that present the same aspect, either 
by a simple act of memory or by a feat of imagination that forces 
them into the desired position, and it has little or no difficulty in 
reversing them from right to left, as if seen in a looking-glass. In 
illustration of these generalised mental images let us recur to 
the boat, and suppose the speaker to continue as follows :— 
“The boat was a four-oared racing boat, it was passing quickly 
just in front of me, and the men were bending forward to take a 
fresh stroke.” Now at this point of the story the listener ought to 
have a picture well before his eye. It ought to have the distinct- 
ness of a real four-oar going either to the right or the left, at the 
moment when many of its details still remained unheeded, such as 
the dresses of the men and their individual features. It would be 
the generic image of a four-oar formed by the combination into a 
single picture of a great many sight-memories of those boats. 

In the highest minds a descriptive word is sufficient to evoke 
crowds of shadowy associations, each striving to manifest itself. 
When they differ so much from one another as to be unfit to 
combine into a single idea, there will be a conflict between them, 
each being prevented by the rest from obtaining sole possession of 


(1) Journal Anthropological Institute, “ Composite Portraits,” vol. viii. (1878), p. 182. 
Journal Royal Institution, * Generic Images,” ix. (1879), p. 161. 
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the field of consciousness. There would, therefore, be no definite 
imagery so long as the aggregate of all the pictures that the word 
could reasonably suggest, of objects presenting similar aspects, 
reduced to the same size, and accurately superposed, resulted in a 
mere blur; but a picture would gradually evolve as qualifications 
were added to the word, and it would attain to the distinctness and 
vividness of a generic image long before the word had been so 
restricted as to be individualised. If the intellect be slow, though 
correct in its operations, the associations will be few and the gene- 
ralised image based on insufficient data. If the visualising power 
be faint, the generalised image will be indistinct.’ 

Some persons have the power of combining in a single perception 
more than can be seen at any one moment by the two eyes. It is 
needless to insist on the fact that all who have two eyes see stereo- 
scopically, and therefore somewhat round a corner. Children, who 
can focus their eyes on very near objects, must be able to comprise 
in a single mental image much more than a half of any small thing 
they are examining. Animals such as hares, whose eyes are set 
more on the side of the head than ours, must be able to perceive at 
one and the same instant more of a panorama than we can. I find 
that a few persons can, by what they often describe as a kind of 
touch-sight, visualise at the same moment all round the image of a 
solid body. Many can do so nearly but not altogether round that 
of a terrestrial globe. An eminent mineralogist assures me that he 
is able to imagine simultaneously all the sides of a crystal with 
which he is familiar. I may be allowed to quote my own faculty 
in this respect. It is exercised only occasionally and in dreams, 
bnt under those circumstances I am perfectly conscious of embracing 
an entire sphere in a single perception. 

This power of comprehension is practically attained in many 
cases by indirect methods. It is a common feat to take in the whole 
surroundings of an imagined room with such a rapid mental sweep 
as to leave some doubt whether it has not been viewed simul- 
taneously. Some persons have the habit of viewing objects as 
though they were partly transparent; thus they can see the north 
and south poles of a globe, but not the equatorial parts, at the same 
time. They can also see into all the rooms of an imaginary house 
by a single mental glance. A fourth class of persons have the 
habit of recalling scenes, not from the point of view whence they 
were observed, but from a distance, and they visualise their own 
selyes as actors on the mental stage. By one or other of these 
ways, the power of seeing the whole of an object, and not merely one 


(1) It may possibly interest some persons, in connection with this topic, to refer to 
my ‘ Psychometric Experiments,” either in the Nineteenth Century of 1879, or in Brain 
of the same year. 
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aspect of it, is attained by many persons, and might probably be 
attained by all. 

A useful faculty, easily developed by practice, is that of retaining 
a mere retinal picture. A scene is flashed upon the eye; the 
memory of it persists, and details which escaped observation during 
the brief time when it was actually seen may be analysed and 
studied at leisure in the subsequent vision. 

The place where the image appears to lie differs much in different 
persons. Most see it in an indefinable sort of way, others see it in 
front of the eye, others at a distance corresponding to reality. 
There exists a power which is rare naturally, but can, I believe, be 
easily taught, of projecting a mental picture upon a piece of paper, 
and of holding it fast there, so that it can be outlined with a pencil. 
The Bush-boy of whom I spoke must have had something of this 
faculty. 

‘We may now foresee that education is likely to accomplish much, 
for most of the more important peculiarities of which I have spoken 
are naturally present in a high degree in at least one person out of 
sixteen. It can hardly be doubted that any of these might be 
developed by education to a useful amount in, say, twelve out of 
the remaining fifteen (thus raising all who ranked above the lowest 
quartile to at least the level of the highest sub-octile). 

The forms of the visualising’ faculty which we ought to aim at 
producing appear to me to be as follows :— 

The capacity of calling up at will a clear, steady, and complete 
mental image of any object that we have recently examined and 
studied. We should be able to visualise that object freely from any 
aspect ; we should be able to project any of its images on paper 
and draw its outline there; we should further be able to embrace 
all sides of the object simultaneously in a single perception, or at 
least to sweep all sides of it successively with so rapid a mental glance 
as to arrive at practically the same result. We ought to be able to 
construct images from description or otherwise, and to alter them in 
whatever way we please. We ought to acquire the power of combining 
separate, but more or less similar, images into a single generic one. 
Lastly, we should learn to carry away pictures at a glance of a more 
complicated scene than we can succeed at the moment in analysing. 

There is abundant evidence that the visualising faculty admits of 
being largely developed by education. The testimony on which I 
would lay especial stress is derived from the published experiences 
of M. Lecoq de Boisbaudran, late Director of the Ecole Nationale 
de Dessin, in Paris, which are related in his Education de la 
Mémoire Pittoresque.' He trained his pupils with extraordinary 


(1) Republished in an 8yo, entitled Enseignement Artistique, Morel et Cie. Paris, 1879. 
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success, beginning with the simplest figures. They were made to 
study the models thoroughly before they tried to draw them from 
memory. One favourite expedient was to associate the sight- 
memory with the muscular memory, by making his pupils follow at 
a distance the outlines of the figures with a pencil held in their 
hands. After three or four months’ practice, their visual memory 
became greatly strengthened. They had no difficulty in summoning 
images at will, in holding them steady, and in drawing them. Their 
copies were executed with marvellous fidelity, as attested by a com- 
mission of the Institut, appointed in 1852 to inquire into the 
matter, of which the eminent painter, Horace Vernet, was a 
member. The present Slade Professor of Fine Arts at University 
College, M. Légros, was a pupil of M. de Boisbaudran. He has 
expressed to me his indebtedness to the system, and he has assured 
me of his own success in teaching others in a similar way. 

I could mention instances within my own experience in which the 
visualising faculty has become strengthened by practice; notably 
one of an eminent engineer, who had the power of recalling form 
with unusual precision, but not colour. A few weeks after he had 
replied to my questions, he told me that my inquiries had induced 
him to practise his colour-memory, and that he had done so with 
such success that he was become quite an adept at it, and that 
the newly-acquired power was a source of much pleasure to him. 

The memories we should aim at acquiring are chiefly such as are 
based on a thorough understanding of the objects observed. In no 
case is this more surely effected than in the processes of mechanical 
drawing, where the intended structure has to be portrayed so 
exactly in plan, elevation, side view, and sections, that the workman 
has simply to copy the drawing in metal, wood, or stone, as the case 
may be. It is undoubtedly the fact that mechanicians, engineers, 
and architects possess the faculty of seeing mental images with 
remarkable clearness and precision. 

A few dots like those of the Bushmen give great assistance in 
creating an imaginary picture, as proved by our general habit of 
working out new ideas by the help of marks and rude lines. The 
use of dolls by children also testifies to the value of an objective 
support in the construction of mental images. The doll serves as a 
kind of skeleton for the child to clothe with fantastic attributes, and 
the less individuality the doll has, the more it is appreciated by the 
child, who can the better utilise it as a lay figure in many different 
characters. The art of strengthening visual, as well as every other, 
form of memory, lies in multiplying associations; the healthiest 
memory being that in which all the associations are logical, and 
towards which all the senses concur in their due proportions. It is 
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wonderful how much the vividness of a recollection is increased 
when two or more lines of association are simultaneously excited. 

It is a mistake to suppose that a powerful exercise of the will can 
vivify a faint image. The action of the will is negative, being 
limited to the suppression of what is not wanted and would be in 
the way. It cannot create thought, but it can prevent thoughts 
from establishing themselves which lead in a false direction ; so it 
keeps the course clear for a logical sequence of them. But if appro- 
priate ideas do not come of their own accord, the will is powerless to 
evoke them. Thus, when we forget a familiar name, it is impos- 
sible to recall it by force of will. The only plan in such cases is to 
think of other things, till some chance association suggests the 
name. The mind may be seriously dulled by over-concentration, 
and will only recover its freshness by such change of scene and 
occupation as will encourage freedom and discursiveness in the flow 
of the ideas. 

All that remains to be said refers to the utility of the visualising 
faculty, and may be compressed into a few words. A visual image 
is the most perfect form of mental representation wherever the 
shape, position, and relations of objects in space are concerned. 
It is of importance in every handicraft and profession where design 
is required, because workmen ought to visualise the whole of what 
they propose to do before they take a tool in their hands. Thus, 
the village smith and the carpenter, who are employed on odd 
jobs, require it no less for their work than the mechanician, the 
engineer, and the architect. The lady’s-maid who arranges a new 
dress requires it for the same reason as the decorator employed 
-on a palace, or the agent who lays out great estates. Strategists, 

_artists of all denominations, physicists who contrive new experi- 
ments, and in short all who do not follow routine, have need of 
it. The pleasure its use can afford is immense. I have many corre- 
spondents who say that the delight of recalling beautiful scenery and 
great works of art is the highest that they know. Our bookish 
education tends unduly to repress this valuable gift of nature. 
A faculty that is of importance in all technical and artistic occupa- 
tions, that gives accuracy to our perceptions, and justness to our 
generalisations, is starved by disuse, instead of being cultivated in 
the way that will bring most return. I believe that a serious 
study of the best method of developing the faculty of visualising is 
one of the many pressing desiderata in the new science of education. 


F. G. 











CALIFORNIA. 


Tue astonishment and excitement which California created thirty 
years ago throughout Europe, and indeed throughout the world, 
have for a good time past died out. Not only has the auriferous 
wealth of California been thrown into the shade by the superior 
silver-wealth of the adjoining State of Nevada, but, partly from the 
diminished produce of the gold-mines, and still more from the rapid 
agricultural and commercial progress of the country, gold has 
entirely lost its old place as the prime and sole source of wealth, and 
now ranks third in value among the exported produce of the State. 
The first place is now held by the cereals, the cultivation of which, 
at the time of the gold-discovery, hardly covered the area of a good- 
sized English farm. Further, instead of a secluded and well-nigh 
inaccessible region, California is now a great emporium of trade, 
through which the commerce of the world flows in ceaseless streams 
between the East and West. 

In social aspects the change in the condition of California is not 
less striking. When the early Californians, assembled at Monterey in 
1849, promulgated a Constitution for their State, it was hailed as a 
masterpiece befitting a new State which sprang into existence almost 
full-grown, under unprecedentedly favourable circumstances, and with 
wide experience of other States and societies which had slowly and 
painfully worked their way to civilization from an initial stage of 
poverty or barbarism. The Californian Constitution elicited the 
admiration both of political economists and of philanthropists and 
social reformers. It was a régime of absolute freedom-——social, reli- 
gious, and political. All men alike free and independent; no 
slavery ; neither race nor religion was to make any difference ; 
resident foreigners had all the rights and privileges of natives. The 
coloured skin, which was then breeding difficulties throughout 
Eastern America—destined in ten years more to produce a tremendous 
convulsion—was entirely ignored, whether it was black or yellow or 
red. The “open career” was presented to all comers; while the 
entire absence of a pauper class, and the ease with which wealth 
could be won, gave to the new State an unparalleled advantage for 
carrying out its model Constitution. 

But alas for human aspirations, however noble, and for man’s 
expectations, however confident! For the last twelve months or 
more, the only tidings from California which have excited attention 
in Europe have related to strenuous efforts to overthrow the Consti- 
tution which the whole world had so unitedly admired. Not only 
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is political agitation virulent, but the social war between rich and 
poor is more openly waged than in any part of the Old World ; 
while so far from all men being held “free and independent,” the 
most orderly and industrious section of the population is placed 
under ban, and even the supreme Constitution of the United States 
is sought to be revoked in order that the “ unspeakable’? Chinamen 
may be deported bag and baggage from the soil of the Model 
Republic. Thanks to telegraph and steam-locomotion, these re- 
markable changes in California have been going on almost under the 
eye of Europe, and San Francisco, albeit the growth of yesterday, is 
as well known as New York was in the youth of the present genera- 
tion, when San Francisco was not. 

In the Grand Tour, which by sea and railway now extends across 
the globe, hundreds of travellers from Europe annually visit the 
‘ youthful capital of the Pacific, which, in its greatness, is the most 
striking outcome of the gold-discoveries. Journeying in a week 
from New York, the traveller crosses the broad stream of the 
Missouri, then traverses the wide upland prairies, long tenanted by 
the Red men and the buffalo, and penetrates the chain of the Rocky 
Mountains by the tremendous caijion or chasm upon which the 
fugitive Mormons lighted by chance, and found in it a heaven-sent 
outlet from the western world of persecution. Emerging from the 
gloomy defile, the railway-train sweeps across the northern end of 
the desert of Yutah, where the shores around the Salt Lake have 
been made verdurous and fertile as a garden by Mormon industry ; 
and, finally, ascending the lofty Sierra Nevada, and crossing between 
its snowy peaks, the traveller sees California before him, stretching 
down the sunny slopes to the Pacific, while the railway finds its 
terminus in San Francisco Bay. The rapid transition from the 
bleak mountains to the plains is very striking. In three hours’ 
time the traveller descends from the snows of the Sierra to the broad 
valley of the Sacramento River, where, if in May, he sees the barley- 
fields white and ready for harvest ; or, if in June, beholds echeloned 
rows of reaping-machines swiftly levelling an expanse of golden wheat, 
which in another six weeks may be landed on the wharfs of Liverpool. 

The names of the chief features and places of California—its 
rivers, mountains, and older settlements—are Spanish, telling of the 
old sleepy lords of the soil. But instead of the solitude which owned 
the Spanish rule, the region is richly cultivated and thickly dotted 
with towns and hamlets. Broad and blooming orchards occupy the 
sunny mountain-slopes, and around the Sacramento and San Joaquin 
rivers an unbroken expanse of grain-crops covers the plains succes- 
sively with luxuriant verdure and with waving gold; while clouds 
of black smoke, from funnels just visible above the level crops, show 
where the steamships are winding to and fro in the links of the flat- 
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running rivers. What a change within less than two-score years! 
Upon the shores of the then solitary land-locked bay, into which the 
Sacramento River falls, now stands the great city of San Francisco, 
the western metropolis of North America—full of fine streets and 
stately public buildings; and, as befitsa great commercial emporium, 
abounding in palatial hotels. Traversed in all directions by tram- 
ways, the cars which run up the slopes are drawn by wire ropes con- 
nected with a steam-engine underground. On the site of an old 
sand-heap there now stands the elegant Park, the resort of fashion, 
where ladies as well as men.drive their fast-trotting pairs at a pace 
prohibited in Hyde Park. Strangely, this newest city of the New 
World includes a real fragment of the very oldest region of the Old 
World; and China Town, with its theatre, joss-houses, and opium- 
dens, is as thoroughly a part of China asif it had been splintered 
off and transported thither from Eastern Asia. 

San Francisco, which owes its existence entirely to gold, still 
largely shows traces of its origin in the habits of the people. Money- 
making, more exclusively even than in New York, is the supreme 
object of life ; and money goes for less than in any other city of the 
world. Stock-jobbing is the prevailing business, and the streets 
wear the aspect of a Bourse. Gréat fortunes are yearly made and 
lost. The spirit of speculation seems to a stranger to amount to a 
mania, and is shared even by the women. Interest, house-rent, 
values of all kinds, are reckoned by the month. All classes are 
“ fast ” in their habits and notions; and they reckon that the vicis- 
situdes of worldly fortune are so unusually great, that a month to 
them is as much as a year to ordinary humanity. Large fortunes 
are so numerous that they have created a fashionable suburb, some 
miles off across the bay, at Oaklands (so called from its fine oak- 
trees), where the streets are a verdurous grove—where villa-like 
mansions stand within gardens abounding with rare shrubs and 
beautiful flowers. These residences of the wealthy class are fitted 
up with all the most useful and luxurious of modern appliances. 
Many of them have a room in which there is a dial connected by 
wire with the telegraph office, and which, among its other uses, is 
employed by the inmates to give signal of fire or burglars. Oaklands 
is to San Francisco, in daintier fashion, what Brooklyn is to New 
York ; and from their mansions there the wealthy merchants daily 
repair for business, and the people of fashion for amusement, to the 
Golden City on the opposite side of the bay. In another direction, 
six miles off, Cliff House, overlooking the Golden Gate and its passing 
argosies, is a resort of the San Franciscans on Saturdays and 
Sundays, where they lunch or dine, and lounge on the sea-facing 
verandahs, finding amusement in watching the half-tame seals at play 
upon the rocks. 
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The Overland Railway carries its freight of goods and passengers 
out into the deep waters of the bay, where the ocean steamers lie 
ready to start on their various routes over the Pacific—to China, 
India, Australasia, as well as southward and northward along the 
western coast of the American continent. And here, on leaving as 
well as entering San Francisco, the traveller is struck by the strange 
commingling of peoples and races, which is the most peculiar 
feature of this new commercial emporium, and a consequence of the 
wizard-like attractive power of gold. While the officers of the sea- 
going ships are English or Americans, the crews are mostly Chinese ; 
and in the vessels which touch at Chinese ports there is usually a 
swarm of Chinamen returning to their native country, carefully 
carrying with them their store of dollars, and also the funereal 
burden of the bodies of their brethren who have died in the foreign 
land. 

Such, in brief, is the capital of the Pacific which has sprung up in 
the Land of Gold, a direct product of the mines; and which, more 
recently, has obtained a new source of growth and splendour in the 
silver veins of the adjoining State of Nevada. The one State is as 
rich in silver as the other is in gold; and San Francisco, as the 
common seaport, benefits by the metallic wealth of both; while, 
being the terminus of the railway-lines, it is the sole western outlet 
of the United States, and the emporium where the New World, 
charged with the population of Europe and also of tropical Africa, 
comes in contact with some of the oldest States of the old world of 
Asia. An entrepot of commerce, San Francisco is also a meeting- 
place not merely of nations, but of races. The Mongolian, the Aryan, 
and the Negro there meet and commingle; and the Chinese, im- 
measurably the most ancient of existing civilised peoples, contend 
successfully, or indeed victoriously, in the labour-market alike with 
the most intellectual and. enterprising nations from new-born 
Europe, and with the patient and enduring Negro race from the still 
uncivilised continent of Africa. 

Thirty-five years ago, California was within an ace of seeing 
another British admiral, like Drake, unfurl the flag of England and 
take possession of the region in the name of his Queen. The 
British, French, Russian, and United States Governments all had 
their eye upon California, then visibly dropping from the enfeebled 
hands of Spain, whose sovereignty, only formal at the best, had then 
all but ceased. Some American immigrants got up the show of a 
revolt—that is to say, they proclaimed California independent of 
Mexico. But the Spanish Governor and authorities, and the popu- 
lation in general, invited the British Consul to accept the sovereignty, 
and a formal treaty was drawn up in April, 1846. But the Cabinet 
of Washington were resolved to settle the matter in their own favour, 
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and waged war upon Mexico with the express purpose of compelling 
a formal cession of California to the American Union. ‘The object 
of the United States,” wrote Secretary Bancroft to the Commodore 
on the Pacific coast, “ has reference to ultimate peace with Mexico ; 
and if at that peace the basis of the uti possidetis shall be established, 
the Government expects, through your forces, to be found in actual 
possession of Upper California.” Before that despatch arrived, 
Commodore Sloat took possession of Monterey (7th July)—only 
twenty-four hours before the English admiral, Sir George Seymour, 
arrived in the Collingwood to accept the sovereignty of the territory. 
The inhabitants held an excited meeting (9th July), at which they 
resolved to claim protection from the British admiral, and place the 
territory under the British flag. But as the town was captured in 
war, Sir George declined to intervene; Mexico, as a matter of course, 
was beaten in the war ; and by the Treaty of Peace, signed February, 
1848, California was ceded to the American Republic as an indem- 
nity for the costs of the war! 

Thus the territories of the United States, for the first time, became 
extended across the continent to the Pacific. At that time the 
settled region of the United States hardly reached further inland 
than the upper course of the Mississippi, and St. Louis was the start- 
ing-point for the Trappers who plied their hardy trade on the 
prairies of the Far West. And within these western frontiers there 
still remained extensive tracts of fertile soil for settlers; so that, 
relative to the interests of the mass of the population, the announce- 
ment of the annexation of a new province beyond the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and with a thousand miles of intervening deserts and moun- 
tains, and the upland prairies occupied by the savage Redskins, could 
have occasioned little interest or enthusiasm. But to the statesmen 
of Washington, and to the thoughtful class who looked to the future, 
the acquisition of a sea-board upon the Pacific must have appeared a 
more than ample return for the trifling costs of the Mexican war. 
Yet how little did either party to the Treaty of Guadaloupe Hidalgo 
suspect the immense value of the province thereby ceded! It is a 
remarkable fact that the discovery of gold (Jan. 19, 1848) had 
actually been made a fortnight before the Treaty was signed; yet 
neither of the Governments was aware of the fact. 

Shortly before, Colonel Fremont, a famous backwoodsman and 
Pathfinder,” had for the first time discovered a pass over the 
Rocky Mountains, which now bears his name; and during the war 
with Mexico some hardy adventurers from the States began to make 
their way into the new territory. But they were few in numbers ; 
for the perils of the way—the confronting or eluding the hostile 
Indians, and the traversing of freezing, pathless mountains, or burn- 
ing, waterless deserts—were almost insuperable obstacles to the 
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journey. Hardly had California become American ground than the 
new-comers discovered the golden treasure which the sleepy 
Spaniard had trod over for centuries without observing it. It was a 
German settler at the confluence of the Sacramento and American 
rivers who first “struck” gold. ‘General Shutter ””—as the Ameri- 
cans styled him—was erecting a mill to grind his grain, and when 
the mill-race was being dug, the spade turned up grains of gold. 
Soon the whole locality was found to teem with the precious ore ;—- 
flakes and nuggets in the water-courses, and with auriferous gravel 
widespread over the plains. Had it been only a “ pocket”’ or an 
isolated “find,” doubtless the lucky discoverers would have kept it 
secret among themselves. But the gold was everywhere ; in every 
river-bed, and over miles of plain, the precious ore was found to 
exist abundantly. No dream of gold could have exceeded the 
reality. And the startling news soon spread over the whole 
world. 

But the new gold-region was well-nigh inaccessible, unapproach- 
able. On the land side, it was shut in by a double chain of lofty 
mountains, with an intervening expanse of waterless deserts ; and by 
sea it was accessible only by circumnavigating the American conti- 
nent by the long and stormy voyage round Cape Horn. Accordingly, 
the first comers were a medley from the adjoining coasts of the 
Pacific and from the isles of the Archipelago,—Kanakas from the 
Sandwich Isles, Mexicans from Sonora, and some immigrants from 
sparsely settled Oregon ; quickly followed by Peruvians and Chilians, 
and, in greater numbers, by Chinamen from Canton and Shanghai. 
Considering the distance they had to travel, the Chinese were among 
the first to flock to the golden land. They have a sharp eye for the 
main chance, and wonderful energy in its pursuit,—as the world 
already knows, and as it will know still better before long, when the 
new spirit of migration once takes hold upon the myriads of that 
slumbering but by no means effete race. 

Next came the emigrants from the Atlantic States of the Union, 
—pouring over desert and mountain, and startling the Mormons in 
the solitude where they fondly hoped they had found a haven of 
rest. Wrathful at this invasion of their hard-won home—furious 
at the prospect of their old persecutors once more environing them— 
the Mormon chiefs joined with the Indians in hostility to the in- 
truders,—often disguising the ‘‘ Danite ” warriors as Redskins in the 
attacks upon the passing caravans, massacring without mercy, and 
leaving not even a babe to reveal the tale of blood. Last of all, 
exactly a year after the first gold-discovery, came the flood of emi- 
grants from Europe, of whom by far the largest number came from 
the British Isles. 


It was long, therefore, before the full tide of immigration reached 
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the Golden Land. Thereafter, the population increased rapidly. In 
June, 1850, the total white population was below 100,000. In No- 
vember, 1852, according to the census then taken, the Whites had 
increased to 170,000; and the total population of California was 
269,050,— including 30,000 Indians, fully 2,000 Negroes, and 
54,000 ‘foreign residents,” or persons who did not permanently 
settle in the country. At first sight, the number of this latter class 
appears extraordinary, but it must be remembered that it includes 
and doubtless was mainly composed of the Chinese, who to this day 
refuse to settle permanently in any foreign country,—who go abroad 
only to make money, with the view of returning to their beloved 
land, which in their eyes is still pre-eminent in civilisation as it is 
in antiquity,—and who, when they happen to die abroad, have their 
remains conveyed home and consigned to the soil of the Flowery 
Land. 

In 1856 the population of California had become half a millicn, 
—the numerical proportion of the Chinese steadily increas- 
ing, as subsequently it has continued to do, until at present 
the Mongolians are said to amount to one-fourth of the entire popu- 
lation! Moreover, the Californian population in 1856, as in the 
immediately previous years, represented an amount of power and 
effective labour far in excess of what their numbers would ordinarily 
imply. In settled countries the able-bodied males or fighting-men 
constitute a sixth of the population ; but in California at that time 
the entire population was in the prime of life, and almost entirely 
males. Thus, the working-power of the new State in 1856 was 
really equal to that of an ordinary population at least five times 
greater in numbers. 

Such a population, males in the prime of life, were indispensable 
for the work to be done in that new country. Food, and the simple 
necessaries of life, had at first to be obtained from abroad. The land 
was uncultivated, save around the few haciendas, whose owners 
required the produce for their own wants. No line of shipping had 
been established with other countries, and the immigrants brought 
supplies of food and other necessaries only sufficient for their imme- 
diate wants. And when the first ships arrived, there was no pier or 
jetty. Roads there were none, and mules and horses were few. In 
fact, everything had to be done, and there was only the labour of 
man to do it. Thus the gold-fields had to be worked amid the 
hardest circumstances and under the most expensive conditions. 
But the gold was superabundant, and far more than paid for all. 

San Francisco was the only harbour, the natural emporium ; and, 
for long, almost the whole supplies for the population of the country 
passed through it. Manifestly, therefore, large fortunes were to be 
made there by enterprising merchants,—and the whole population 
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was enterprising, energetic, and given to speculation. Yet at first 
the population of San Francisco grew slowly. At the beginning of 
1849 the settled inhabitants—in so far as they may be so called— 
numbered 2,000; in the July following, they amounted to about 
5,000; but in the autumn of that year San Francisco almost relapsed 
into a solitude. The tidings of nuggets and immense findings of 
gold caused a rush to the mines. The host of immigrants rushed off 
at once to the mountains. Merchants and their clerks alike aban- 
doned the counting-house. Lawyers, doctors, even the State officials, 
joined in the rush to the gold-fields. Soldiers and policemen de- 
serted ; and no sooner did a ship drop anchor in the Bay than the 
crew, eluding or defying their captains, hurried ashore to join in the 
race for gold. Indeed, for several years after the discovery of the 
gold-fields, ships were constantly deserted by their crews, and had 
to lie idle in the Bay, unable to discharge their precious cargoes ; 
and, when that was done, unable to find seamen to work the vessel 
on its return voyage. 

In May 1849, fifteen months after the gold-discovery, the men at 
work in gold-finding were about 2,000. In three months after, their 
number was trebled, and thereafter rapidly increased. In June, 
1852, the men actually engaged in working the mines, or rather the 
gold-beds—for at that time mining operations had hardly com- 
menced—numbered about 100,000. The total capital at that time 
invested in gold-getting was 22 millions sterling. Of this sum, 
quartz-mining absorbed £1,175,000, with 108 quartz-crushing mills 
at work. ‘ Placer” mining, or the working the superficial gravel, 
which required comparatively little capital, absorbed £835,000 ; and 
£770,000 was invested in other kinds of gold-getting. At that time 
—before the vast tunnelling and hydraulic operations in the deep 
gravel-beds began—quartz-crushing was the only form of gold- 
getting which required capital, in the ordinary sense of the word ; 
pickaxes and shovels, rockers and cradles, sufficed for the vast 
superficial deposits ; but when 100,000 men were at work, the aggre- 
gate value of their tools and other appliances, however rude, was 
necessarily considerable,—as the preceding figures show. 

In the general business of the country at this time (1852)—in 
houses, mills, farm-implements, and all kinds of real property, to- 
gether with the money required for carrying on business-—the 
amount of capital invested was about 8} millions sterling. This 
may appear a large sum compared with that invested in the gold- 
fields, considering that gold-finding was still the main pursuit of the 
population ; but, as already stated, the gold-fields at that stage could 
be worked with little capital compared with the yield of the precious 
ore. 


In newly-settled countries, ordinarily, although luxuries are 
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exceedingly costly or unattainable, food and the other necessaries of 
life are cheap. In such countries the immigrants at first devote 
their whole energies to the cultivation of the soil and the rearing of 
flocks and herds; thus the supply of food is usually abundant, and 
therefore cheap. Also, in the long leisure of agricultural life, a por- 
tion of the clothing is home-spun and home-made. Moreover, as 
there is little capital or reserve-wealth, the population have little to 
spend. But all these circumstances were different in California. 
The immigrants despised agriculture or any common industry, and 
devoted themselves entirely to the gold-fields. They produced 
wealth in abundance, without caring to supply for themselves the 
necessaries of life. Confident in the power of gold, they trusted for 
the supply of their wants to foreign and distant countries. It was 
not until 1853 that small farms began to multiply. At that time, as 
we shall see in the sequel, a great crisis occurred in the work of 
gold-finding, the surface of the extensive gold-fields having by 
that time become worked out, and the miners, or rather the gold- 
seekers, had no capital for the costly operations of tunnelling and 
hydraulic-mining requisite for the working of the gold-beds below 
the surface. 

When the necessaries of life were thus scarce, while the earnings 
of the population were unusually large, high prices were a natural 
result. In the early years, the prices of all kinds of commodities, 
without exception, were at a height almost incredible. In the 
autumn of 1849 the price of flour had risen fourfold, and of butcher- 
meat fivefold. The lowest price of an egg was a dollar; and the 
same sum was paid for a pill. A pair of boots cost 100 dollars, and 
twice that sum (£50) was the price of a decent suit of clothes. 
Among the prices then paid for medicines, it is recorded that a dose 
of laudanum cost £8 6s.,—a drop of it, 4s. 2d. Pills, per dozen, 
without advice, £2 1s. 8d..—with advice, £6 5s. For luxuries— 
such as pickles, fruit, fresh pork, sweet butter, new vegetables, a box 
of Seidlitz powders, or of matches—the miner who set his heart 
upon having them was ready to give any quantity of gold-dust 
rather than be balked. ‘‘ We dare not trust ourselves,” say the 
contemporary annalists, “to name some of the fancy-prices given 
that year, lest we should be supposed to be romancing.” In truth, 
despite the exorbitant prices, not merely profusion but great waste 
prevailed. The miners being all in the prime of life, headstrong 
and careless, strongly imbued with the spirit of gambling, and giving 
way to every impulse of the moment, so long as there was gold-dust 
in their bags or pockets, the rate of consumption of general commo- 
dities was equal to that of a far larger population. After working 
for awhile on the alluvial gold-beds or in the gulches of the moun- 
tains, camping roughly beneath the forests, solitary but for the 
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presence of a few wild comrades, the gold-seeker would rush down 
to San Francisco, and quickly dissipate his earnings in the indul- 
gence of luxuries, or in the gambling “hells” which flourished 
abundantly even in the earliest years of the gold-discoveries. 

These exorbitant prices, both for commodities and for labour, of 
themselves indicate the remarkable productiveness of the gold-fields. 
In 1849 the average gains of the miners were from £2 to £3 for an 
ordinary day of hard work ; and in exceptional cases the gains were 
immensely larger. There are many well-authenticated cases of 
persons averaging from 100 to 200 dollars a day for a long period, 
and others were said to have earned even from 500 to 800 
dollars a day. <A piece of gold weighing four pounds was early 
found. When the average earnings were thus at the rate of from 
£700 to £1,000 a year, derived from rude manual labour, it is 
startling to find it recorded that these gains at the outset 
were “little compared with what was collected shortly after- 
wards.” 

For several years there were no banks, to act as safe places for the 
surplus gold of the miners, or to provide currency for the country. 
At the outset, coins of every kind were exceedingly scarce, and bags of 
gold-dust served for currency. It is needless to say there could be 
no exactness in such monetary exchanges; but gold was so abundant, 
and prices so high and fluctuating in amount, that a little or even a 
good deal more or less of the precious ore was not taken into account. 
In 1851, however, coined money became plentiful ; but the coins, like 
the population, came from all countries, and were of all kinds. But 
it was all gold or silver ; copper in that auriferous region being held 
of no account. Even when coins became plentiful, if the value put 
upon them by buyer or seller was anything like near the mark, they 
passed current without dispute. So abundant was metallic wealth, 
that it did not matter although some coins were worth twenty-five 
per cent. more than others. Four single francs were quite as good 
as the English five-shilling piece. The smaller kind of silver coins 
were held in little repute. Of whatever denomination, and of all 
countries alike, they were all “bits,” and passed for the same 
value. 

Life at the gold-fields was of the roughest and most lawless kind. 
Companionships were formed, and some amount of rude justice pre- 
vailed among the mining population; but, as a rule, each one was 
too much occupied with looking after his own interests to have either 
time or inclination to pay regard to the rights of others—especially 
as a stab or a bullet-shot might be the only reward of his benevolent 
interference. Each man, in the main, had to rely upon the strength 
of his own right arm, and his dexterity with the bowie-knife or 
revolver. Not a few of the gold-diggers made a practice of settling 
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down upon any temporarily vacant spot they fancied, and perhaps in 
the course of the night they fenced it in, or erected upon it a rude 
cabin. When daylight and the proprietor came, the intruder defied 
ejection. Law was of no use; so the parties usually fought it out 
among themselves, with the aid of their friends, and of long purses 
to hire help. 

California, in truth, in those years was a country without a govern- 
ment, without institutions, or any established social organization. 
It had provided itself with a model Constitution, but not with the 
means of working it. The American Republic, alike from economy 
and from a jealousy of military power, always maintains its standing 
army on the very smallest scale possible to meet the requirements of 
its vast territorial dominion. The Government trusts largely to the 
intelligence and self-acting power of the people, and usually leaves 
local disorders and such-like exigencies to be put down in rough- 
handed fashion by the order-loving portion of the inhabitants of the 
troubled district. The Americans also push the right of individual 
independence to its furthest limits, and perhaps to an extent which 
would be intolerable in a more densely peopled country. California, 
too, was far remote from the Central Government, and the rush of 
immigration into it came suddenly and unexpectedly. 

But never was a country more in need of a firm government. The 
medley of races was only held together by the common desire to get 
gold, and the racial differences, if not antagonism, greatly weakened 
this sole and slender bond of union. The immigrants, also, belonged 
to the adventurous, if not reckless class of the various countries from 
whence they came; and on this account alone they would have been 
difficult to manage under any kind of government. In the midst of 
this medley of races, and of social chaos, the American Government 
was represented merely by the official originally appointed for the 
newly acquired and almost inaccessible province. There was a 
military governor, of no high rank, and supported merely by a 
handful of soldiers and policemen—many of whom deserted their 
posts, and, like the rest of the population, rushed off to the gold- 
fields. The Government, in fact, was powerless; and again and 
again, when tumult and bloodshed threatened destruction to society, 
it was the orderly and property-owning class of the inhabitants who 
came to the rescue. 

The whole population carried deadly weapons, and were too prone 
to use them. Partly owing to the prevalence of intoxication—for 
drinking-bouts were the chief or only relaxation of the miners—a 
quarrelsome spirit pervaded nearly all classes; while the unbridled 
state of the passions usually converted every little misunderstanding 
into an affray of bloodshed. “On the slightest occasion—at a look 
or a touch, an oath, a single word of offence—the bowie-knife leapt 
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from its sheath, and the loaded revolver from the breast-pocket or 
secret case; and death or severe wounds quickly closed the scene. 
The spectators often shared in the same wild feelings.” Crime of 
all kinds abounded. Although the majority of the immigrants were 
honest and industrious, they comprised a large portion of the scum 
of civilised countries, as well as settlers from lands which were 
hardly civilised at all. Thefts, robberies, murders, and other out- 
rages of the worst kind were of frequent or even daily occurrence. 
And usually every man was so absorbed in making money that if an 
outrage did not directly affect himself, he gladly shut his eyes to it. 
San Francisco, as the great resort of the floating population and the 
holiday-place of the miners, suffered frightfully from these crimes 
and excesses. Five times the city was burned to the ground before 
the end of 1852. And on several occasions the outrages rose to such 
a pitch that the triumph of ruffiandom was only prevented by an 
uprising and combination of the rest of the inhabitants. In the 
autumn of 1849 the outrages committed by “the Hounds” first 
compelled the better class to combine and put down the ruffian- 
bands by summary executions. In 1851, the legal authorities being 
too weak to execute the law, a majority of the citizens formed them- 
selves into a Vigilance Committee, and publicly executed several 
persons as malefactors. Even so late as 1856, Lynch Law was tem- 
porarily revived in all its terrors. 

These perils, and the general disorganization of society, appear to 
have had a considerable effect in keeping the price of labour at the 
very high point at which it continued to stand six years after the 
gold discovery, and when prices, especially of foreign commodities, 
had greatly fallen. In 1853-4 wages in San Francisco were vastly 
higher (Tooke says four times) than the amount paid in New York, 
and twice as much as was then paid in Australia. The element of 
violenee and considerations of personal safety were superadded to 
the element of excessive demand for labour. 

A seriously-disturbing influence upon early Californian society 
was the extraordinary disparity of the sexes. It was claimed at 
that time that, “like the males, the females of San Francisco were 
among the finest specimens of their sex, physically, that can any- 
where be seen.” But they were so few! In all old or fully settled 
countries—throughout the world in general—there is a numerical 
equality of the sexes. But in California, in the summer of 1849, 
among a White population of 100,000 there were only 4,000 
females of all ages. Of these 96,000 males, 75,000 were between the 
ages of twenty and forty; at which age in New York (in 1840) 
there were 93 females, and in England 106-3, to each 100 males. 
In November, 1852, the census showed that while the White popu- 
lation had increased to 170,000, the proportion of females remained 
as before, at only four per cent. ; while among the foreign races (the 
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native Indian tribes excepted), and especially among the Chinese, 
the proportion of females was still smaller. It is difficult for a 
settled community to realise the influences upon individual life pro- 
duced by the state of society which then existed in California. Every 
ordinary household is society in miniature, a little world in itself. 
Ages and the sexes there daily intermingle. There are the old to 
be venerated, or at least cared for; there are young children to be 
loved and nursed, more or less by all members of the household ; 
there are lads and maidens preparing to enter upon life; and there 
is the husband, the head and “‘bond of the house,” over all. The 
affections of themselves constitute a seemingly frail yet most powerful 
bond of control, and, together with the respect for the good opinion 
of one’s neighbour, surround each individual with a web of good 
influences which help to confine and retain him in the paths of social 
respectability and decorum. It has been observed that in large 
cities there are depths of degradation seldom met with in rural] 
districts, and that the peasant who settles in the towns, unsuccess- 
fully, becomes demoralised beyond what equal adversity would 
produce in his old home: the explanation being that in the dense 
population each unit is lost to moral supervision, and becomes careless 
of respect ; while the peasant is no longer surrounded by the rela- 
tives or old neighbours whose good esteem he could not help valuing 
or respecting, or by the beneficial influence of the squire and parson. 
But, in every respect but wealth, the conditions of life in California 
were still more adverse to the maintenance of morality and orderly 
life. Each man was an isolated unit—without home, or relatives, or 
old neighbours—often without even the modest comforts of a house, 
with no one but himself to please or to be regarded, moving in a 
sparse population of men as isolated and careless as himself, and in 
a country where the ordinary restraints of law were of the feeblest 
character. Add to this that these men were in the very prime of 
physical life, when the passions are strongest; and it may well be 
conceived how dire and unfortunate were the effects of the extra- 
ordinary disparity of the sexes. This, then, was one of the many 
serious difficulties with which society had to contend in California, 
and through which it worked its way in its marvellous career. 

At the beginning of 1852, or somewhat earlier, a revulsion of 
prices set in. In 1849, every one had been ready to buy, confident 
in the prospective rise in the value of all kinds of property; in 
December, 1851, “every one was anxious to sell.” The cause would 
be called in an old country a commercial crisis; but the trading 
class was still very small in numbers compared with the working 
portion of the population, and there was no fabric of credit, such as 
in old countries, a collapse of which spreads havoc throughout the 
community. The importation of foreign commodities had been 
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carried to excess, and prices accordingly fell—producing heavy losses 
to the few, but with advantage to the bulk.of the population. 
Butcher-meat especially, although double the price it then was 
in England, was hardly dearer than it now is in London. By 
this time, also, home production in the new State had begun on a 
considerable scale; the cultivation of the soil and the rearing of 
animals for food was becoming an important part of the industry of 
the new country. Hence provisions of all kinds shared, but in a 
much less degree, in the fall of prices. Nevertheless, strange as it 
must appear, the wages of labour remained as high as ever. 

In the autumn of 1853 “there was a succession of strikes among 
most classes of mechanics and labourers, when wages were generally 
raised from fifteen to twenty per cent.” Bricklayers, stone-cutters, 
and ship-carpenters earned £2 a day; a blacksmith fully 30s. ; 
printers, as educated workmen, from £2 2s. to £3 3s. a day; and 
the wages of farm-labourers were £10 a month, with board or the 
costs of maintenance. As already said, this extremely high rate of 
wages, which was double what prevailed in the other gold-country, 
must be partly ascribed to the turbulence and social disorganization 
which still characterized life in California. 

The beginning of the year 1855 may be regarded as the close of 
the first period in California under the influence of the gold mines. 
It had been a period of extraordinary scarcity of commodities, and of 
extraordinary wealth, and of exorbitantly high prices. There was 
an abundance of gold for the labouring class, and great profits but 
fluctuating fortunes for the few who engaged in commerce. It was 
a period of turbulence, chaotic society, and general insecurity. In 
all respects, it was a long period of transition—in society, commerce, 
and gold-seeking—full of serious crises of all descriptions. But the 
extraordinary wealth of the country, in the shape of gold, and the 
energy of the people, enabled the young State to work its way suc- 
cessfully through all its troubles. Under the influence of property, 
which gradually raised alike the number and the power of the 
guardians of law and order, the population slowly but steadily 
settled down into a well-organized, although still excitable, society. 
And, taught by experience, commerce, after some gluts of important 
commodities, at length sobered down from the fever-period, and 
learnt to accommodate its supplies to the wants and consuming 
power of the population. 

The beginning of the year 1855 also witnessed the opening of the 
Panama Railway, whereby, for the first time, the two great oceans of 
the world became united by a swift and easy access. The construction 
of the line was an arduous work. Traversing the mountains and 
Wense tropical forests of the Isthmus, the engineering difficulties of 
the line were great for that time; but it was the unhealthiness of 
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the region which proved the most serious obstacle. The primeval 
forests thus penetrated, with their undergrowth of luxuriant vegeta- 
tion, reeking with hot moisture, were a den of the malaria-poison. 
Led to that fever-smitten locality by the temptation of enormous 
wages, the labourers died like flies; and it is a tradition that every 
“sleeper” laid on the Panama Railway cost a human life. Never- 
theless the line, forty-eight miles in length, was vigorously prose- 
cuted, and completed in the style requisite for the traflic-wants of 
the time. At the Panama terminus a pier, along which the railway 
was carried, was constructed, 350 feet in length, so that steamers 
and sailing-vessels could run alongside the rails at all times of the 
tide. 

The opening of the Panama Railway greatly aided the progress of 
California; and this event, together with the speedily subsequent 
settlement of California society, may be taken, both in external and 
internal affairs, as the marking-point of the end of the first period 
in the history of that new gold-country. The romance of California 
was over; the stage of youth, feverous and troubled, was completed ; 
but the country thereafter progressed rapidly in a still marvellous 
career as a settled State. Capital,.with powers in this case invalu- 
able, came into play at the mines ; and although the great gold-beds, 
which so long had been the El Dorado of labour—of the hardy poor 
from the rest of the world—became closed against individual 
labour, they continued to pour forth wealth in its most concrete 
and marketable form from depths inaccessible save by engineering 
skill and costly machinery. While San Francisco grew and flourished, 
towns grew up all over the territory. Orchards, with many-coloured 
blossoms and fruit, made gay and profitable the valleys ; while vine- 
yards, from the select growths of Europe, climbed the sunny slopes ; 
and in the broad plains of the Sacramento River wheat and maize 
yielded their gold-coloured crops, over an unbroken expanse where 
the plough travels from sunrise to sunset without finding a bourne, 
or turning to enter upon the backward furrow. And so, while the 
great Trans-continental Railway came to complete its union with the 
external world, the new Gold-State extended its borders until it came 
in contact with mountainous Nevada, and in the silver-mines of that 
region found a new source of wealth and commercial development as 
wonderful, and which promises to be as vast, as that of its own gold- 
beds. 

The commercial crisis of 1857, felt equally in the United States 
as in our own Isles, may be taken to mark the epoch at which the 
first grand effect of the gold-mines became exhausted. Indeed, as 
seems to us, the new gold had produced its maximum effect upon 
prices, upon the value of money, somewhat prior to that date. And 
this opinion, which we form from a consideration of the general facts 
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of the case, is corroborated by the Table of Prices framed by Pro- 
fessor Jevons, and which we regard as more reliable than the only 
other table of the kind which we have—namely, the table annually 
published by the Economist newspaper. These two tables exhibit 
such wide divergences that it is impossible to place reliance upon 
either; but certainly we see ground for believing with Professor 
Jevons that the greatest fall in the value of gold, or rise in prices, 
had been reached prior to 1857 ; and, vast as has been the produce 
of the gold-mines since then, these annual increments have proved 
less and less adequate to sustain prices at the high point which they 
reached in 1853—until now, according to the general opinion, and 
also according to the Economist’s table, the value of money has risen 
to its old level prior to 1850. 

But the changes which have occurred in the interval, both in the 
requirement for money and in the condition of the world, are 
marvellous. Although the demand for gold has overtaken the 
supply, this is only because many new countries have been added to 
the domain of commerce, and the previously-existing trade has been 
enormously expanded. If the effect of the new gold-mines in lower- 
ing the value of money has now been undone, the world of trade and 
the amount of industry and production are now far larger than 
before. The benefits derived by mankind from the new gold are still 
working. Vast asis the amount of gold produced during the last 
thirty years, every ounce of it is needed to carry on the business of 
the world. To return to the gold-supply of 1848 would be a disaster 
unparalleled, and in its full extent inconceivable. About a thousand 
millions sterling of gold have since then been poured into the world, 
and the value of gold is now become as great as ever. We have 
returned to our starting-point as regards the purchasing power of 
money, but what an expanse of progress has been traversed in the 
circuit! Every man now works in alarger world; new regions have 
been opened to industry, furnishing new produce to mankind and 
new markets to trade, and covering the ocean with fleets and argosies 
unneeded, and therefore impossible, thirty years ago. And for 
twenty-five years—from 1848 to 1873—that expansion of trade and 
production went on steadily increasing, supported and in part pro- 
pelled by the new gold of California and Australia. 

For ten or twelve years after 1857, gold continued to be the chief 
source and mainstay of Californian prosperity. But, as already said, 
gold-seeking had to be pursued under entirely new forms. Prior to 
1857, and for several years after that, quartz mining, or true mining 
for gold, did not pay. Like all other mining, it is precarious, and 
also very costly. In working upon auriferous gravel-beds, it is easy 
to tell the prospect; but the quartz-veins in the rocks fluctuate in 
the abundance and quality of the ores, and often delude the miner to 
his ruin. Thus, probably down to 1865, or thereabouts, it is doubt- 
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ful whether, on the whole, the money expended in quartz-mining was 
not in excess of the receipts. By-and-by, however, the experience 
acquired through many failures enabled quartz-mining to be carried 
on as a steadily profitable industry. The other forms of gold-seek- 
ing which became adopted after the shallow “placers” were ex- 
hausted was that which is termed “ hydraulicking,” wherein tunnel- 
ling and machinery for the application of water were employed to 
work the deep auriferous gravel-beds, having the extraordinary depth 
of 400 feet, and even 500 fect or more. 

Quartz-mining, or the search for gold in the veins of the rock, 
and gold-digging, or the search in the beds of streams or on the 
shallow gravel-beds spread here and there over the surface of the 
country, are processes readily understood. But it is impossible to 
understand the hydraulic mining without knowing the peculiar 
manner in which gold is distributed in California. And the dis- 
tribution of gold in California is a romance of geology. The great 
gold-region lies like a belt along the western slopes of the Sierra 
Nevada, extending down to the Sacramento River. The gold-veins 
are found in some places (as on the Sierra Buttes) as high up as the 
summit of the range, but the alluvial deposits form a zone varying 
from fifteen to thirty miles in breadth, running across the foot-hills 
of the Sierra. The whole surface of the country has been changed 
since these auriferous gravel-beds were originally deposited ; and the 
beds themselves have been greatly affected by the subsequent 
changes—the shallow “ placers ” at the bottom of the slopes, and the 
deposits in the present streams, where gold was first found, having 
been of secondary formation, mere washings from the great original 
gold-beds. 

In some indefinitely remote or primeval time, there must have been 
entire mountains of auriferous quartz, somewhere in the locality of 
the Sierra Nevada (if it were then upheaved), and especially in the 
north-eastern corner of the State. Under the disintegrating agencies 
of atmosphere and water, by the splintering action of frost, and the 
denudation by melting snow or rain-storms, these mountain-masses 
of glittering quartz were gradually worn down in the course of ages ; 
indeed, not even their bases are now left, although possibly these 
may have been covered up under the subsequent convulsions." The 


(1) It is a remarkable fact and topographical coincidence—the import of which, so 
far as we have observed, has not yet been considered—that beneath the greater ex‘ent 
longitudinally of the alluvial gold-belt of California, there runs a great auriferous quartz- 
vein (a Veta Madre), varying from six to thirty feet in width, and descending to a great 
and in most places unreached depth in the subterranean rock. Also, in Amador 
county, where the alluvial gold-belt is narrow (only about twelve miles in breadth) but 
where the detrital mass is very deep, “‘a distinctly marked quartz-vein occurs in the 
alluvial gravel, showing how recently veins have been formed.”’ (“ Natural Wealth of 
California,” p. 424.) ‘The question arises, Is the existence of this great quartz-vein 
underlying the belt of alluvial deposit merely an accident; or, if there be a connection 
between the gold in the rock-vein and the curiferous gravel above, what is it? Has the 
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golden débris of these mountains was spread widely over the adjoin- 
ing district, and also was carried down into the beds of the great 
rivers of that primeval time. Next, Fire became master. Volcanoes 
were thrown up along the line of the Sierra Nevada (probably then 
first upheaved) and poured forth lava-floods of a magnitude now un- 
known except it be at Mount Hecla, with its eighty or a hundred 
miles of surrounding lava-desert. These volcanoes (like the quartz- 
mountains) appear to have been most numerous in the north-eastern 
part of the State, where the vast extinct crater of Mount Shasta, 
nearly fifteen thousand feet in height, and also Lassen’s Peak and 
other summits, remain to show whence came the lava-floods. These 
outpourings of lava of course followed the line of the valleys, filling 
up some of them to great depths, and also overlaying many of the 
old auriferous gravel-beds, which are seen cropping out from under- 
neath the lava-hills. Next, a glacial epoch, and Water became again 
supreme. Powerful currents swept over the country; glaciers 
ground away the sides of the mountains, ultimately to melt and leave 
their moraines among the foot-hills. A remarkable thing occurred 
during this period of denudation. The hard lava in the primeval 
valleys resisted the action of the floods, protecting the soil beneath 
them ; while the enclosing ridges were swept away, leaving the lava- 
beds as hills, spurs, or promontories, in some places from a thousand 
to two thousand feet above the present surface. Hills sank into 
valleys, and what had been valleys became long hills. 

In consequence of these great changes, the water-system of the 
region is entirely different from what it was. At present, the streams 
flow down nearly at right-angles to the line of the Sierra, falling 
into the Sacramento and Joaquin rivers in the great valley or basin 
below, which at one time (before the waters burst through the Coast 
Range by the Straits of Carquinez) was the bed of a great lake. 
But in the Primeval epoch, when the gold-gravel was deposited, the 
great rivers flowed parallel with the crest of the Sierra (which range 
probably was not then in existence), running in valleys across what 
are now the spurs and slopes of the Sierra. When the changes be- 
gan, first the lava-torrents, and then the glaciers and inundations 
from the Sierra flowed athwart these old river-beds; their enclosing 
ridges were swept away; so also in many places were the rivers’ 
channels themselves ; and the portions of the channels which remain 
are found at intervals on the high lands, intersected by the present 


long crack and fissure in the underlying rock occurred subsequent to the alluvial 
deposit, and has it been filled with gold-ores filtrating into or flowing through it in a 
liquid form from the superincumbent gravel? Or is this quartz-vein a vent through 
which the substance of the primeval quartz mountains were upheaved ? or again, is it 
one of the roots (so to speak) of these long-vanished gold-mountains? ‘The distribu- 
tion of gold throughout California has been to a great extent ascertained by the official 
mineralogists of the United States; but for a consistent explication of this interesting 
subject we must wait for a Murchison or Lyell, or some eminent geologist in whom a 
wide knowledge is combined with intellectual genius. 
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streams, and frequently topping the spurs which now run athwart 
their course. 

No less than four of thése primeval river-channels are traceable 
along the foot-hills of the Sierra; and their magnitude furnishes a 
startling proof of the stupendous changes which have occurred not 
merely within California, but far and wide, both to north and south. 
The largest of these river-channels is about a mile broad, and four 
hundred feet deep—in some places still deeper. Such a river, one 
would think, must have had its source much more than a thousand 
miles off, far away in the northern parts of the American continent ; 
and whither did it flow and fall into the Pacific? The beds of these 
primeval rivers are distinctly marked ; they are worn in the solid 
rock, and the rocky bottoms and sides show plainly the polishing 
action of the mighty stream. These deep channels are generally 
filled up to the brim with auriferous gravel intermingled with water- 
worn boulders ; the whole mass is quartz, so charged with gold that 
almost all parts of it repay working, and the lower depths (called 
the “blue lead” or lode) are especially abundant in gold. It is in 
these river-channels—filled with the débris of the long-vanished 
quartz-mountains—that almost the whole of the alluvial gold is 
found which is treated by hydraulic mining. These channels can only 
be worked where there is some neighbouring ravine, of lower level 
than the bottom of the channel, and from which a subterranean 
tunnel (it may be half a mile long) is carried slantingly upwards 
till it opens into the channel, and down through which the auriferous 
gravel is carried off by means of water. Water is indispensable ; it 
has usually to be brought from great distances—some of the canals 
being no less than thirty miles in length—and the supply is so 
inadequate that only certain portions of these deep gravel-beds can 
be worked simultaneously. A bad gold season in California simply 
means a dry year; for the extent of these auriferous deposits is so 
great that it is believed they will remain productive for generations. 
And, after them, there remain (besides the quartz-veins) the alluvial 
deposits overlaid by the lava-beds, which at present are mined into 
to a small extent, and which certainly can be followed should the 
demand for gold become sufficiently great to defray the cost of work- 
ing these buried treasure-beds. 

In 1869 began the third and present period of California. 
During the first period, 1848-55, gold was the only produce of the 
country, but it was found in such marvellous abundance that the 
new State was at once launched upon a career of prosperity. The 
country was then the Paradise of the working-man. Mere rude 
labour, in the form of digging and washing, sufficed to produce a 
larger annual yield of the precious metal than has subsequently been 
obtained by the help of capital and costly machinery. Thus the 
new country, although as yet hardly producing anything for itself, 
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was possessed of wealth in its most condensed and exchangeable 
form, and suddenly became a new market for the productions of the 
rest of the world. It gave a new impétus to the industry of other 
countries; and England, as the great manufacturing and also 
trading country, benefited vastly from the new market thus opened 
on the distant shores of the Pacific. Equally, the benefit was shared 
by the United States, which had the advantage of being nearer at 
hand ; but the expansion of trade in the Eastern States of America 
reacted profitably upon production in this country. For the first 
time in the world’s history, the previously solitary waters of the 
Pacific became traversed by lines of shipping from Cape Horn, as 
well as by others connecting the new Gold-State with Eastern Asia 
and the island-continents of the south. During the second period, 
commencing with the opening of the Panama Railway, California 
obtained a shorter line of communication with the rest of the. world; 
nevertheless, under the rapidly increasing wealth of the country, 
shipping grew more numerous in the landlocked-bay of San Fran- 
cisco, while agriculture in various forms began to be prosecuted in ri- 
valry with the now restricted but still highly profitable search for gold. 

This third and present period began with the opening of the 
Central Pacific Railway,—a vast enterprise originally undertaken, 
under the auspices of the United States Government, from fear lest 
California during the turmoil of the Civil War might choose to assert 
its independence, and, possibly in conjunction with British Columbia, 
establish a separate dominion on the shores of the Pacific. By the 
completion of this great railway California was at length fully con- 
nected with the Eastern States of the Union, and brought under the 
controlling power of the Supreme Government ; while the benefits 
which California thus obtained were such as amply to consolidate its 
interests with those of the rest of the Union. Nothing adds so 
greatly to the value of labour or property as a shortening and 
cheapening of traffic, whereby goods of all kinds can be conveyed to 
market at less cost, and therefore with more profit to the producer. 
The great drawback upon California had been its immense distance 
from the markets of the world; but, now that railway communica- 
tion was established direct to the Atlantic, an otherwise unattainable 
impetus was given to Californian industry and production. At the 
same time, and by the same agency, California became the western 
outlet of North America, and took its place as one of the great com- 
mercial emporia of the world. San Francisco stands on the highway 
round the world, and, besides the produce of the American Continent, 
every year will see the commerce of Europe and Eastern Asia 
pouring more and more through the Golden Gate. 

The climate of California, taking the year all round, is one of the 
finest in the world. The coast region has no winter, while in the 
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height of summer the heat never becomes oppressive. In the great 
Central Valley, lying between the Sierra Nevada and the Coast 
Ranges, the temperature varies to a far greater extent, being colder 
in the winter months, while in summer the heat is absolutely 
tropical. Yet it is a peculiarity of the climate that sunstrokes are 
unknown ; and the coolness of the nights, by yielding refreshing 
sleep, sustains the vigour of the workers, while the ever-clear air 
and rapid evaporation mitigate the effects of the heat by ready per- 
spiration. This Central Plain, lying along the banks of the Sacra- 
mento and San Joaquin rivers—which, flowing respectively from the 
north and south, meet in the centre—is almost rainless for five 
months of the year. Drought prevails, and dust covers everything. 
The smaller streams from the mountain-ranges on either side sink 
into the soil in summer before reaching the centre of the plain. At 
morning brooks may be seen running clear and sparkling to a con- 
siderable distance from the hills, but by noon their beds are as dry 
and dust-covered as if water had not flowed there for weeks; their 
course, however, remaining marked by a narrow belt or ribbon of 
verdure. In the southern half of the valley, watered by the Sun 
Joaquin, the drought in some years is so great as to cause a loss of 
the cereal harvest; but that never occurs in the northern half, where 
vast breadths are covered by crops of wheat and barley of the finest 
quality. Oats, besides being cultivated, grow wild over the uncul- 
tivated portions of the State. Whether standing, or after being 
cut, the grain-crop is perfectly secure,—indeed the wheat-husk 
does not open or relax its hold on the seed until the showers of 
autumn begin; so that harvesting operations can be conducted 
without hurry and at very small expense. Both for fruit and 
flowers California is unsurpassed. Besides orchards and market- 
gardens, where the peach, apple, strawberry, and other fruits 
grow abundantly, the orange, olive, and vine are extensively culti- 
vated. The orange-groves of Los Angeles are a beautiful sight. 
So early as 1867 one settler had a grove of two thousand of these 
beautiful trees, twenty feet high, each tree bearing on the average 
fifteen hundred oranges annually. The same county witnessed the 
first culture on a large scale of the olive and vine, the latter being 
indigenous to California. At Anaheim, a settlement formed by 
a company of Germans, there were in 1867 a million of grape- 
vines growing, besides ten thousand fruit-trees of other kinds, “ the 
whole place resembling a forest and flower-garden divided into 
squares by fences of willow, poplar, and sycamore, and nearly every 
lot contains a comfortable homestead.” The vine is found to flourish 
best on the steep hills of the Sierra. Wine of nearly all kinds is 
produced, and the must is remarkable alike for its alcoholic strength 
and unusual proportion of saccharine matter. 
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The population of California has increased since 1850 (when the 
first census was taken) from 92,000, of which nearly one-half were 
native Indians, to 580,000 in 1870, at which time the Indians 
numbered 29,000 and the Chinese 50,000. The population of the 
capital of the State now numbers 227,350, having increased 51 per 
cent. during the last ten years. San Francisco is a very healthy 
city, the death-rate in 1876 having been 18°80 per thousand 
against 23°58 for Boston, and 27:23 for New York. The popu- 
lation is a colluvies omnium gentium, and there is a strange medley of 
dress, language, customs, and usages. Sunday is held on different 
days by the Christians, Jews, and Mahommedans, while the Chinese 
keep no weekly day of rest, taking repose and amusement on their 
festivals. There is also a different New Year’s Day for Christians, 
Mahommedans, and Chinese,—the last-named people holding the 
beginning of the year in greater importance, both as regards business 
and amusement, than any of the others. The Chinaman firmly 
settles up his business affairs to that date, making it a point to pay 
off his debts with a zeal and steadiness of purpose in which he might 
well be imitated by his Caucasian and Semitic fellow-citizens. 

The Chinaman has long been an object of hatred and ill-usage in 
California, and the Chinese Question is the most interesting and 
momentous feature in the present condition of that State. Indeed, the 
question is one which must ere long concern the Supreme Govern- 
ment, and possibly affect the constitution of the American Republic. 
Congress will be most reluctant to abandon its fundamental prin- 
ciple that all men are free and equal. Yet the cry from California 
against the Chinese grows stronger and stronger. The Mongolian, 
with well-nigh forty centuries of civilisation in his veins, is beating 
the White race in the labour-market. He thrives where even the 
keen-witted and energetic American cannot make a living. The 
emigrant portion of the Chinese (chiefly waifs and strays from the 
seaports) who have been tempted to leave the Celestial Empire to 
sojourn for a while among the “ outer barbarians ’’—the civilised of 
yesterday—is even smaller compared with the vast population remain- 
ing undisturbedly at home than was the scraping of the early 
diggers upon the deep Californian gold-beds compared with the mass 
of auriferous gravel below. But the Chinese immigration is already 
more than enough to disquiet America ; and the emigrant spirit is 
sure to grow, spreading inland through the overpeopled cities and 
plains of China. A fourth epoch is impending in California, which 
may signalise a change for the whole world of the Pacific. The 
coming Chinese emigration may gradually and slowly become hardly 
less momentous in the fields of labour and colonization than were 
the migrations of the Hun, Turk, and Mongol upon the imperial 
fortunes of the ancient and medieval world. 


R. H. Patterson. 














A VISIBLE CHURCH. 


Tue doctrine of a “ Visible Church,” as held by what is commonly 
styled the Anglican or Anglo-Catholic portion of the English 
Establishment, has always appeared to me to be attended by 
several difficulties—difficulties which many persons who talk 
rather glibly about this matter have not perhaps sufficiently con- 
sidered. What these are, and how the whole subject strikes an 
outsider, I shall take leave to set forth briefly in this paper. 

Let me remark at starting that no writer or reader need be 
deterred from approaching such an inquiry by a sense of not being 
furnished with any large amount of the learning (or, as I should 
prefer to call it, book-work) which has accumulated round this 
question for several centuries. The issues are exceedingly simple ; 
like a vast number of other issues which have been similarly 
smothered under a pile of theological and ecclesiastical verbiage. 

The first question which arises is naturally this one—What, 
precisely, is meant by a Visible Church? I can only understand 
that it means a corporation, or body, or agency, instituted by God 
Almighty, for the purpose of teaching and safeguarding essential 
religious truth; and, moreover, furnished with such credentials as 
to make us reasonably sure that what it does teach ‘s the truth. In 
other words, it must be a guide, supernaturally devised for man, 
with regard to his supreme interests. This being so, I should 
suppose that on every essential point—that is to say, on every point 
which is of the essence of salvation—its voice would be inspired, 
and therefore infallible. For a body which was uninspired, and 
therefore fallible, which had not the presence of God within it and 
was liable to make mistakes, would seem to the profane mind to be 
scarcely what is meant by a Visible Church. It certainly would 
not be a sure guide for man. On the other hand, in the case of 
such an association as I have now in view, I could imagine that a 
host of smaller matters would be, or might be, left to the decision of 
individual consciences. Moreover, there might be considerable 
divergences in regard to ritual and discipline between different 
branches of the same divine establishment. In Portugal the dress 
of the officiating priest might be green, and in Poland blue; a man 
might be eligible for a bishopric at one age in the one country and 
at another age in the other country, and so forth. Divergences of 
this kind would furnish no ground for denying that the Churches of 
Portugal and Poland were substantially the same, and each of them 
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branches of the Visible Church. On the contrary, the existence of 
such differences might be evidence of the wisdom with which the 
concerns of this great body were conducted, because regulations 
as to ritual and discipline suited to one race or climate, or 
general state of circumstances, might be unsuitable under other 
conditions. 

But, I repeat, on all points of primary importance a Visible 
Church must, one would think, be infallible ; and this infallibility is, 
indeed, either expressed or necessarily implied in every definition 
which theologians have given of the term. It results that it must 
be one. You cannot have two infallible Churches—one preaching 
transubstantiation, and another that transubstantiation is a cun- 
ningly devised fable; one setting forth an intermediate state for 
souls, called purgatory, and another declaring that purgatory is a 
fond thing, vainly invented, and repugnant to the Word of God. 
This necessary unity of the Church is one of the Roman Catholic 
axioms. “If the Anglican is justified in his claims,” says the 
Romanist, “then, clearly, we have ceased to form part of the 
Visible Church, and rice versd.” This is a perfectly reasonable 
doctrine. In fact, it seems to me the only one which can with reason 
be held on the subject. 

Let us now turn to the doctrine or dogma of a Visible Church, as 
held by those persons who, being believers in such an institution, 
are also members of the Church of England as by law established. 
It is, in the first place, a curious illustration of the difficulties which 
beset the English Establishment on this head, that different parties 
within her pale wouid state their case in very different terms. With 
the Evangelicals I do not suppose that one has to deal. The 
Evangelicals never talked about Visible Churches. It is doubtful 
whether they believed in such things otherwise than very hazily. 
Their doctrine differed in nothing material from that of orthodox 
Dissenters, and the Bible was their sole rule of faith. But, without 
doubt, the old-fashioned High Churchman and the new-fangled 
Ritualist, both of them stout adherents of the dogma, would set it 
forth in terms of considerable variance. And each would, I suppose, 
appeal with confidence to the authoritative language of his Church, 
as exhibited in her articles, &c. And, as on so many other matters, 
so on this, no dispassionate person would like to pronounce an 
opinion—except perhaps Lord Penzance, who is compelled 
every now and then to do so—as to what this same Church as a 
body really does hold. I will, however, take, as weil as I can 
make them out, the views of moderate High Churchmen of the 
present day—persons who would, I suppose, style themselves 
Anglicans or Anglo-Catholics, as I have ventured to designate them 
at the beginning of this paper—men like Keble, Bishop Wilberforce, 
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Dean Hook, the contributors to the Guardian newspaper ; men who 
may be fairly looked upon as representatives of what is theologically 
most sensible and most learned in the English pale. 

What is Dean Hook’s definition? ‘The Church—meaning by 
the word the Catholic or Universal Church—is that society insti- 
tuted by our blessed Lord and completed by his Apostles, acting 
under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, to be the depository of 
divine truth, and the channel of divine grace.” ! This is a definition 
in which the members of all these associations—Roman, Greek, 
Abyssinian (such of the last-named as could be made to understand 
it)—would probably agree, each, of course, claiming it as applicable 
to themselves. The Anglican, or Anglo-Catholic, contention appears 
to be this: Jesus, when on earth, founded a society answering to 
the description given by Dean Hook. The Holy Ghost guided this 
body, which, in its turn, guided mankind. To be sure there arose 
dreadful heresies and schisms, oftentimes, be it observed, on points 
which are unintelligible to human beings in the nineteenth century, 
but these were all finally exorcised by this same Divine Influence. 
Indeed, the very use of the words “heresies” and “schisms” shows 
that these beliefs were vanquished by some stronger beliefs, which 
were precisely those advocated by the central authority or Church. 
But, alas, guis custodiet ipsos custodes? By degrees, errors in faith, 
errors which the founders of the English Establishment, at any rate, 
looked upon as very grave ones—crept into the teaching of this 
central body itself, the depository, as we are told, of divine truth 
and the channel of divine grace. These false doctrines continued to 
be taught all over Christendom for a period, roughly speaking, of a 
thousand years. At the end of that time occurred the event known 
as the Reformation. The false doctrines were discarded over a large 
portion of Europe, but with the result, according to Dean Hook and 
the school of which he is a representative, of other and perhaps 
worse errors being engendered. For many Christians formed 
themselves into what must be styled heretical sects, chiefly in 
consequence of not retaining certain functionaries called bishops. 
The English Establishment, however, with which we are now con- 
cerned, retained its bishops and its succession ; it is in virtue of this 
succession a branch of the Visible Church, and it is the only pure 
and uncorrupted branch of that Church. As it is the divine agency 
for propagating religious truth and communicating sacramental 
grace in England, so it is the duty of every Englishman to conform 
to it. Every one who does not do this is a schismatic. English 
Roman Catholics are schismatics. ‘Let the member of the Church 
of England assert his right to the name of Catholic, since he is the 
only person in England who has a right to that name. The English 
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Romanist is a Romish schismatic and not a Catholic.”* The case of 
Nonconformists appears to be still worse. “It would be most unwise 
for a member of the Church of England to become a Presbyterian ; 
he can gain nothing by the change, and may lose everything. The 
case is exactly the reverse with the Presbyterian,” ? and, of course, 
with the Methodist, Moravian, &c. I do not question the consistency 
of this statement, because if the Anglican Church is the only branch 
of the Church teaching unalloyed truth, it would seem the duty of 
every one, not in England only but throughout Christendom (not to 
speak of the rest of the world), to enter her communion, after having 
had her case properly presented to him. And it similarly becomes 
the duty of the Church of England to endeavour to press every one 
—Roman Catholics abroad as well as Presbyterians at home—into 
her fold, that all these people may be made, if possible, to embrace 
unalloyed truth instead of being left in error. The curious part of 
the thing is that the Anglican shrinks from pushing his claim to its 
legitimate conclusion, as will be seen directly. However, the claim 
made on us as Englishmen is already sufficiently large to warrant 
us in looking very closely into its validity. 

Now, it certainly does seem to me—speaking always as an out- 
sider—that a divine establishment, created for the express purpose of 
guiding men into religious truth, and preserving them from error, 
which itself immediately falls into doctrinal errors of a very serious 
character, is, to say the least, a very singular institution. "What, 
we are entitled to ask, was the precise religious status of the Christian 
world during the thousand years or so when a Church of this 
description was their sole guide? Jesus, we are told, promised to 
remain with his Church always—till the end of the world. Jesus 
then must have been present with the Roman Catholic, or Eastern 
bodies, or with both of them, during the long period when these 
were the only Visible Churches, in any sense that can be assigned to 
the term. We are reduced, then, to this—either that Jesus was 
present in Churches which taught decided error ; or that, inasmuch 
as Jesus was present in them, according to promise, they could not 
have taught error. The latter alternative is fatal to the Anglican 
theory. The former is fatal to all theories whatever of a Visible 
Church. 

It may be said that during all this time the people were, at any 
rate, taught the essential doctrines of Christianity. The Anglican 
is, indeed, forced to admit this; for otherwise there would have been 
a total failure of divine illumination among men for many centuries, 
a body which does not teach essential truth being clearly no Church 
according to the definition. And this, by the way, serves to confirm 


(1) Hook, Church Dictionary—Article, “Catholic.” 
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what is, besides, so clear, that those who believe in any way in a 
visible Church must by that very act of belief be drawn somewhat 
nearer to Rome. Their position requires that Rome should not be 
represented as so far from the truth as she is held to be by some 
Protestants, and that the work effected by the Reformation should 
be depreciated to a corresponding extent. 

Upon the above, generally, it is an obvious remark that if all essential 
truth was taught by Rome during the dark ages, and, as a necessary 
consequence, continues to be so taught now—no subtractions having 
been made from the articles propounded by her for belief—it would 
surely be a step of doubtful wisdom to abandon her creed ; and this 
consideration is at once a condemnation of the Reformation, and, 
therefore, of the Anglican Church. I should be humbly disposed to 
paraphrase the language of Dean Hook—“ It would be most unwise 
fora member of the Church of Rome to become an Anglican; he 
can gain nothing by the change, and may lose everything.” But 
we may go further. It becomes our plain interest to join this 
Church. I remarked just now on the inconsistency of the Anglicans 
in holding themselves out as the purest existing body of this kind, 
and yet failing to urge every one to join them. To be sure, they 
ought to do this; yet, if the state of things is that which they set 
before us, their invitation will meet with small response on the part 
of thinking men. 

If this question is treated as one of personal safety or self-interest 
it becomes at once a business matter, and must be dealt with on 
business principles. This, it will be recollected, is precisely the view 
adopted by Bishop Butler, and it appears to me a perfectly reason- 
able one if certain assumptions are granted. They amount to this: 
not only that God Almighty will punish everlastingly (or is very 
likely so to punish) involuntary errors in matters of faith, which is 
a thesis common to all theologians, but that God Almighty will, or 
may very likely, punish all persons who have not belonged to a 
particular association, the Church. NowI say that it would be folly, 
from this point of view, not to unite one’s self to the only body which 
by universal consent does answer the description. A. says, “You 
will be safe in insuring with R.C. It is a genuine office. But our 
statutes are more satisfactory, and our securities better placed.” R. C. 
says, “‘ A.is a complete swindle, in which you will, or may, lose your 
all.” As a business man, I should insure with R. C. 

This reasoning would, of course, only apply to the persons whom 
we are considering. With an Evangelical it would have no force 
whatever. I remember hearing in my boyish days of Bunyan’s 
Giant Pope, the Man of Sin, Jezebel, the Scarlet Woman, the Great 
Prostitute—-of the terrible plagues and curses which would fall upon 
Rome, and how it behoved all Christians to come out of her. Of 
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course, people who hold these views do not admit that the Romish 
Church taught what was essential in the dark ages. They say that 
she never set forth the true way of salvation at all. Some of them, 
like Dean Boyd of Exeter, still declare that ‘‘no one can charitably 
entertain the hope that a mere Roman Catholic can be saved.” This 
is a presentment of the case which, whatever we may think of it, 
cannot be put in the light of an invitation to join the Roman Com- 
munion. For the reasons I have given, I think the Anglican argu- 
ment to be, when examined, distinctly such an invitation. Putting 
aside all the other strong points which can be urged by Rome in 
support of her claim to be the Visible Church—if indeed there be 
such a thing—I am satisfied that it is safest to bea Roman. Iam 
satisfied of this from the mere Anglican statement, and do not want 
to hear the Romish case. And this consideration (that of safety) it 
is which is leading all such Englishmen of this school as have logical 
minds into her fold. 

At this point it will perhaps be asked, “How about the Eastern 
Church ?”’ If you mean that the Eastern Church also did teach 
(and does teach) essential truth, and this in reply to my question, 
“Where was Jesus, where was the Holy Ghost, during the dark 
ages?’ I should answer that this only served to show what is in 
fact known to everybody, that the Roman and Eastern Churches are 
separated from each other by what are practically small differences ; 
a consideration which makes very strongly against the case of the 
Anglicans, as presented by themselves, since it exhibits a large 
majority of Christians united in opposition to their particular views. 
If further asked why, on my own lines, I should not join the Eastern 
Church, I should reply, Because, on the whole, the case of the 
Romans seems to me a stronger one. And, moreover, a consideration 
which weighed with me when considering your offer is of some 
import here, too. The Oriental deems the Roman safe, erroneous 
views about the Procession notwithstanding; while the voice of 
Rome is not, I believe, quite so clear on the subject of the Oriental. 
In a case of this kind, I think it a perfectly legitimate and safe mode 
of business to take the admissions of one or more of these Churches 
in favour of a rival. It is of the nature of testimony wrung from an 
unwilling witness. Supposing, however, for the purpose of argu- 
ment, the futility of the Roman claims were demonstrated to-morrow, 
that is to say, the absence of any real pretence for the pre-eminence 
of the Papal See and all that follows; why, then, it seems to me, 
that on learning that the Eastern Church teaches all that is essential, 
I should—always on the supposition of my being a believer in a 
Visible Church—join that one. As everything that I really can 
need for my safety is to be got there, I should prefer to deal with an 
old-established depository rather than a new one; a society whose 
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origin may be said to be lost in the mists of time, rather than one 
whose articles of association have been well described as a schedule 
of a modern act of Parliament. 

To revert, however, to what is more properly my subject, the 
immediate difficulties of the-Anglican position. I have said that a 
divine institution created for the purpose of preserving men from 
error, which has itself been in a state of error during the larger 
portion of its existence, say from a.p. 500 to a.p. 1500, is a singular 
phenomenon. I must repeat, that if we assign to the words of 
Jesus, “I will be with you always to the end of the world,” the 
sense in which Anglicans take them, it is an impossibility. Suppose, 
however, these words to have had some other meaning ; suppose, more- 
over, that there has been no promise of a continual guidance by the 
Holy Spirit (which I take to mean much the same thing as the 
presence of Jesus) ; all the definitions of a Church, usually given, 
will be upset, it is true; but, then, the position of the Anglicans, 
though still remarkable, becomes just possible. As Butler has 
taught us, there is really no anticipating beforehand what Provi- 
dence is likely to do in these matters. We are no judges, he says, 
as to how far it is probable or not that God may have given us a 
revelation, and subsequently allowéd it to be corrupted. Similarly, 
we are, I suppose, no judges as to how far it is or is not probable 
that God may have instituted a Visible Church, and subsequently 
allowed it to fall into error. It is, indeed, by no means impossible 
—unlikely as it does seem at the first blush—that Jesus may have 
founded such a Church, without guaranteeing it against doctrinal 
mistakes. In that case, it is conceivable that mankind may have 
been left for many centuries, if not in total darkness, in a kind of 
lurid light; and that, at the close of that period, a revival may have 
taken place, reproducing in one corner of the earth the body 
originally devised by Jesus. But, then, surely the revived Church 
could not claim a higher character than the original one ; and, as the 
parent was ex hypothesi fallible, so would be, or might be (and 
“might be” is strong enough for my case), its child, or successor. 

No doubt all this is within the region of possibility. The Church 
of England might, under certain supposed contingencies, be some 
such agency as many of her friends assert her to be ; something more 
than a mere body of believers, which, of course, every one admits 
that she is. But we are entitled to call for strong evidence on this 
head. The very circumstances under which the claim is made require 
this. Humanity, it seems, has been taken in before now by an 
agency styling itself by the same name (and still, it is alleged, in 
some mysterious connection with the new firm), and made to purchase 
all sorts of quack nostrums for the supposed benefit of its soul; at 
any rate, such they were declared to be by the founders themselves 
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of this same Anglican Church. It behoves us, therefore, to be 
doubly careful that a similar thing do not befall us. 

The answer to all this is, of course, an appeal to Scripture. We 
are furnished with a sure criterion by which to distinguish truth 
from falsehood, the genuine wares of the Anglican Church from the 
adulterations of others. In the language of our deed of association, 
we require of no man as an article of faith what is not read in the 
Bible, or cannot be proved thereby. Whereas the Romans require 
many things which are not to be found in the Bible, and (some of 
us would say) many things which are contrary to its spirit and 
express teaching. Argal, we are a pure Church, and the other is an 
erring Church. 

This appeal to Scripture, as the supreme authority, has always 
seemed to me to come very awkwardly from the Anglican of the 
present day. Ifthe Bible is an infallible guide, I say, in the first 
place, with the Evangelical and the Nonconformist, ‘“‘What need have 
I of any other? Here isa guide which cannot err, whereas you admit 
that your institution has erred.’ Secondly, I should like to ask you 
why, from your point of view, I am to accept the Scriptures as 
infallible ? They nowhere assert the possession of this quality. The 
founders of your Church argued from this infallibility, as from an 
axiom, or, perhaps, rather a postulate ; and on the whole they were 
entitled to do this. You, however, in the nineteenth century are, of 
course, prepared to offer me some good reason. Often as I have 
asked this question, I have invariably met with the same answer, 
“You are to accept them on the authority of the Universal Church.” 
Here we have the old difficulty, which is always turned and never 
really faced by controversialists of this school. We are to take the 
Church on the authority of the Scriptures, and the Scriptures on 
the authority of the Church ; which is like saying that you are to 
believe all that A. says on the authority of B., and on asking for B.’s 
credentials, are referred back to A. The Church of Rome, as is 
well known, avoids these difficulties, perhaps only to fall into other 
and greater ones; but that is not my business. Admitting, how- 
ever, the infallibility of the Scriptures, I must further ask, Do you 
refer me to them, in the character of an authority for the position 
and teaching of the Anglican Church, as interpreted by my private 
judgment, or as interpreted by this same Church ? 

(1) If I am to look at the Bible by the light of my own private 
judgment, or reason, I fail to see in it your Visible Church. I am 
not clear that any such institution was ever contemplated by the 
powers above. And there are several texts which seem to me to 
tend the other way, as for instance, ‘‘ Where two or three are 
gathered together in my name, there am I in the midst of 
them.” The early Churches, or Christian communities, appear to 
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me to have resembled the Wesleyans and Baptists of the present 
day very much more than the Church of England. Iam not quite 
sure that I can make out your favourite bishops in the sense in which 
you understand those indispensable functionaries. Where are God- 
fathers and Godmothers? Where is Confirmation? Where is 
Infant Baptism? Why, reading what I do in the Scriptures on this 
subject, may I not—rather, how can it be otherwise than my duty 
to join, on this point at all events, the Baptists? But we may go 
further than this. It has been observed by highly orthodox persons 
that, looking at the Scriptures alone, the coequality of Jesus with 
the Father would be very doubtful. And that it is doubtful to some 
conscientious minds is shown by the existence of Arians in the early 
ages, and of Unitarians in this—both of them professing to believe 
in the inspiration of the Scriptures, and both of them holding that 
Jesus is not equal to the Father. Whether this is a right or a 
wrong view is not to the point. The question is, supposing me to 
hold it conscientiously, why should not I join the Unitarians? If 
once you invoke the individual conscience as the interpreter of the 
contents of Scripture, you really must take the evidence of con- 
science. 

It may be said, by the way, that this argument would apply to 
others besides Anglicans. Never mind those other persons with 
whom we have nothing todo. Iam addressing myself to Anglicans, 
and shall be satisfied if the argument applies (and am moreover 
satisfied that it does apply) to them. 

Let us notice some answers which may be offered to the above. 
It may be said, “ Because the Scriptures are an infallible guide it does 
not at all follow that you should be content with them as your sole 
guide. For suppose they pointed to precisely such an institution as 
we profess to be, and ordered you to obey that, as long as it did not 
diverge from the doctrine taught by them (the Scriptures), how 
then? Well, that is pretty much our position.” No doubt, in the 
supposed case, the position would be a strong one. But I take it to 
be a sufficient answer that private judgment, which is now appealed 
to, has gone very decidedly the other way. An immense majority 
of Protestants hold that no such dogma of a Visible Church (whether 
Anglican, or any other), such as people are bound to obey, is to be 
found in the Scriptures. 

Again, it may be said that many practices enjoined by the Church 
(such, for instance, as Confirmation), though not actually to be dis- 
covered in the New Testament, are of such a character that they might 
very fairly be adopted by a Church to which such great powers are 
held to have been conceded, in the course of her development. And 
similarly of a much more important matter, that of vital doctrine. 
It may be admitted that the dogma of the coequality of the Son with 
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the Father was at first left in a somewhat nebulous condition; but 
then this great question was finally settled by the Universal Church 
at the First Council of Nice. There, according to the language of 
Mr. Gladstone, “The great controversies concerning the Deity and 
person of the Redeemer were, after along agony, determined.” * An 
appeal to the Church at this stage is, I need hardly say, a petitio 
principii; and as to this general train of reasoning, I have only 
space to add that it is an extremely dangerous one for the Anglican 
to adopt, for it will be found impossible to pursue it logically without 
letting in all the practices and doctrinal developments of Rome. The 
infallibility of the Pope, for example, which is not by any means 
without scriptural warrant, and rests upon one exceedingly strong 
text, may have been left in a nebulous state till finally ‘determined 
after a long agony” by the Council of 1870. 

(2) If I am to be referred to the Bible, as interpreted by the 
Church, I demur, in dimine, for this reason, which is good against 
you, that you admit that a Church may be a Visible Church, and yet 
fallible. If you fall back upon the voice of the Universal Church, 
previous to the introduction of error, and declare that that voice was 
infallible, a Unitarian might ask you, among other things, “ At what 
point was error introduced into it?’’ ‘For instance,” he might 
continue, “the doctrine of the Trinity was not clearly formulated 
till near the close of the second century, the text of the Three 
Heavenly Witnesses being, by the admission of the most orthodox 
authorities, spurious. Might not the doctrine of the Trinity be one 
of these errors?’’ If now you define this point as that at which the 
Church positively deviated from the teaching of Scripture, see what 
confusion you will fall into. The Church of Rome denies in the 
strongest terms that she has ever done so, and, in support of that 
contention, offers arguments which are by no means contemptible, 
while never deviating a hair’s-breadth from her original position 
that her own ipsa dixit is, and ought to be held, sufficient. But your 
system requires a certain Frankenstein, in the shape of private 
judgment, without whom the Reformation was impossible, and 
yhaying got him you cannot shake him off. Perhaps he might be 
better described as the Genius whom you have imprudently delivered, 
.and who may at any time turn and rend you. Availing himself of 
this terrible and troublesome faculty, a sceptic might push you 
with this further question, ‘‘ What is Scripture?” I have admitted 
the plenary inspiration of every word of the received Bible, in 
arguing with you, but one who should not be inclined to do this (and 
you are liable to meet such) might, I think, fairly ask, “ May not 
the Gospel of St. John be a spurious addition to Scripture? Even 
Qanon Lightfoot fails to trace it to a period earlier than the begin- 
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ning of the second century. More than this, may not the story of 
the Nativity be an addition to the genuine Scriptures? It seems 
clear that St. Paul had never heard anything about it.” Might 
not, he would say, the Church have been in error when it admitted 
the Gospel of St. John into the canon? Might it not have fallen 
previously into a mistake in accepting the story of the miraculous 
birth of Jesus? If it fell into error later, why not earlier? How 
can you claim for a fallible body infallibility for just so long as it 
has adhered to a certain charter the infallibility of which rests pre- 
cisely on the authority of this same fallible body? Here the old 
difficulty already noticed recoils with terrible force upon the Anglican. 

Much more might be said; but my limits are reached. Justa 
few words (confirmatory of the above) as to the uneasy position, in 
regard to rival branches of the so-called Visible Church, into which 
the Anglican is perforce logically driven, and, what is more, is 
absolutely forced to admit. Let us take Dean Hook’s Dictionary 
again, an accessible and, in a certain sense, authoritative manual. 
This is what he tells us, in the article headed ‘ Church.” 

“Of this one society” (previously defined as the “Catholic or 
Universal Church’’) ‘there cannot be two branches in one and the 
same place, opposed to each other in discipline or doctrine. Although 
there be two opposing societies, or more, in one place, both or all 
claiming to be Christian Churches in that place, yet we are quite 
sure that only one of them can be the real Church.” 

This seems to be sound sense, and amounts to what I have all 
along been contending for. And we can understand why—as stated 
by the same authority—Roman Catholics in England are schismatics. 
But then, I would respectfully ask, why are they not held to be 
schismatics, wherever they are to be found—say in Italy? The fact 
that the Romish religion is established in Italy has really nothing 
whatever to do with the matter. The real question is, has this par- 
ticular Church lapsed into error or schism ? and schism is schism all 
over the world. The early Church (quite logically) dealt with the 
matter from this obvious point of view. Whole populations, with 
established Churches of their own, were branded as schismatics, on 
account of having deviated, or having been supposed to deviate, from 
primitive doctrine. And so the Romans speak of the Easterns at this 
very moment. However, the Anglicans do not venture to go as far as 
this; indeed, they cannot, admitting, as they are forced to do, the 
claims of the Roman and Eastern Churches to be branches of the 
Visible Church. Hence the limitation ‘in one and the same place;”’ 
which is as though one should say, “If you find in one and the same 
town two schools, one teaching that two and two are four, and the 
other that two and two are five, be sure that both of them cannot be 
in the right ;”” which to be sure is sound enough. Dr. Hook’s pro- 
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position, however, thus limited, is sufficient for the Anglican purpose; 
that is to say, to brand as schismatics Roman Catholics in England 
for teaching opposed to that of the visible branch of Christ’s 
Church in England. But it results as clearly as the sun at noon- 
day, that Italian Protestants and Anglicans in Rome are in the same 
way schismatics, teaching in their places of worship and elsewhere 
doctrines opposed to the doctrines of the Visible Church in that place. 
Every Anglican congregation in Rome is such a society, established 
for this set purpose by grants of money, the erection of an edifice, the 
appointment of a chaplain, and so forth. It would seem to follow 
that it is the duty of an Anglican in Roman Catholic countries to 
avoid thesin of schism by conforming to the religion of the country ; 
and I am informed that some of the more advanced members of the 
party do adopt this practice. In other words, a man may belong to 
one religion in one place, and to an opposing religion in another. 

Compare with all this an analogous case. Let us suppose (with 
the bulk of Protestants) that there is one sole rule of faith contained 
in a set of writings. Let us further suppose these writings to have 
been almost hopelessly corrupted for a thousand years, and the true 
text to have been discovered in England in the sixteenth century. 
Could there, in such a case, be a talk about the Roman text, and the 
Madrid text, and the Constantinople text, and the respect to be paid 
to these spurious texts, wherever they existed? No, evidently not. 
It would be our duty to conform ourselves to the writings which we 
were satisfied were genuine, and to spread the knowledge of them 
everywhere. And any hesitation on our parts with regard to this 
would indicate a doubt as to whether what we had got hold of were, 
after all, the real writings. 

Tosum up. The dogma of a Visible Church, not exempt from 
error, is untenable, if Christ’s words on the subject have been 
correctly reported ; or, being correctly reported, are to be taken in 
the sense attached to them by those who support the dogma of a 
Visible Church. Putting these words aside, the Anglican doctrine 
requires a Body, originally fallible and still fallible, which amounts 
to nothing at all; or else, originally fallible and now become (in one 
of its branches) infallible; it being altogether impossible to establish 
the latter point, and there being many grave objections to it. This 
appears to me to be the true state of this question, cleared of the 
deposit of verbiage which has accumulated around it for several 
centuries. 


JOHN DELAWARE LeEwis. 











A CONTEMPORARY NARRATIVE OF THE FALL OF 
THE BASTILLE. 


To the numerous accounts of the “Storming of the Bastille,” which 
abound in French, German,. and English literature, it may be 
thought superfluous to add another; but the recent revival of the 
memory of that event, which the present Government in France has 
thought fit to celebrate in the form of a special “National Festival,” 
to be henceforth repeated on each succeeding anniversary of the 
“ Glorious Day,” as it is termed, which witnessed “ the downfall of 
despotism in France,” may perhaps serve as an apology for the fol- 
lowing narrative. It emanates from the pen of an eye-witness of 
that event, and bears the marks of authenticity from its crude 
simplicity, and its freedom from any attempt to enhance its pic- 
turesqueness by figures of rhetoric, or the importance of its results 
by philosophical reflections. It is to be observed, however, that in 
the midst of these two ingredients, so conspicuous in many of the 
sensational and fashionable accounts of the “Taking of the Bastille,” 
party spirit and a morbid desire to'exalt the generosity, valour, and 
chivalrous bearing of the Parisian populace on that occasion, have 
led their authors to slur over the cruelty, savageness, and bad faith 
evinced in Paris on July 14th, 1789; and while palliating the 
assassination of M. de Launay, the Governor of the Bastille, to 
forget that he only surrendered the fortress committed to his charge 
by his Sovereign, on the condition that he and his scanty garrison 
should be admitted to full quarter (don quartier). 

With this consideration, then, we proceed to give the plain, 
unvarnished narrative of the ‘Capture of the Bastille,” written by 
M. Louis-Guillaume Pitra, one of the Representatives of the People, 
and an actor in the scene, as we find it in a manuscript copy of 
Grimm’s Correspondence for the year 1791, now before us, and 
which we have every reason to believe has never before passed 
into print. 

Avaustus CRAVEN. 


Details of the Capture of the Bastille; taken from the manuscript 
memoirs of M. Louis-Guillaume Pitra, Native of Lyons, Elector 
of Paris in 1789, President of the Provisional Committee of Police 
during the Revolution until the 20th August, Member of the 
Municipal Body in 1789, 1790, and 1791. 


During the night of the 12th-13th,' the Directors of the arsenal 
annexed to the Bastille, fearing, as they said, the vagabonds who 
(1) July, 1789. 
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infested Paris, and anxious to serve the Government by placing 
beyond the reach of the populace the ammunition which alone could 
furnish them the means of attack or defence, had caused the powder 
deposited there, and a certain number of cartridges which by special 
orders they had prepared during the week, to be carried into the 
citadel. This operation had not escaped the notice of the citizens. 
A vague rumour of the fact had transpired on the Monday and 
gained ground, when M. de Flesselles gave orders to deliver car- 
tridges to several citizens who had applied to him for that purpose, 
indicating the arsenal as the place where they were to be found. 
These citizens, disappointed and surprised at finding neither powder 
nor cartridges at the arsenal, learnt from persons dwelling in the 
neighbourhood that they had been transferred to the Bastille. On 
the Monday evening, suspicions of the Governor began to be enter- 
tained, though not followed by any outward demonstration, as no 
signs of hostility had hitherto been manifested by the citadel. It 
appears that it was not till the Monday night that M. de Launay 
received into the Bastille forty soldiers of the Swiss regiment of 
Salis-Samade, sent him by M. de Bezenval; while, as may be 
remembered, on Tuesday morning two companies of Gardes- 
Frangaises, led by M. de Rhuliéres (Commandant of the Guet-a- 
cheval), were dispatched to the Barriére du Tréne, supposed to be 
threatened by the Hussars, who, however, decamped on seeing them 
approach. On the return of these two companies, as they passed 
before the Bastille, they found a crowd assembled there anxiously 
contemplating the cannon which the Governor had ordered to be 
pointed towards the street of St. Antoine, and which he had run 
out on seeing the two companies, followed by a numerous band of 
citizens, hurrying towards the Barriére du Tréne, as he evidently 
believed, with the intention of attacking him. The sight of these 
guns disquieted the mob which had collected in front of the Bastille, 
and which was continually increasing. They wished to detain the 
two companies, but the sergeants who commanded them in the place 
of their officers refused to remain, stating that they could not do so 
without orders from the Permanent Committee, to whom they were 
on their way to render an account of what had passed at the 
Barriére du Tréne, and to relate what they had witnessed at the 
Bastille. The Permanent Committee, informed on the return of 
these companies of the hostile measures with which M. de Launay 
threatened the town, immediately sent a deputation requesting him 
to withdraw his guns, and not to commit any act of hostility against 
the city of Paris, assuring him that the citizens would not attack the 
fortress under his command. The deputation was admitted into the 
Bastille without difficulty; M. de Launay receiving the deputies 
with courtesy, ordering breakfast to be served to them, of which he 
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himself partook; promising not to make use of his guns unless he 
were attacked, and in their presence giving orders to withdraw them. 
Meanwhile the crowd, ignorant of this deputation, went on increas- 
ing; the ferment was extreme. It was then the people began to 
clamour for the arms and ammunition contained in the fortress, and 
to talk of attacking it. Meanwhile some citizens of the Faubourg 
St. Antoine, perceiving M. Helic, a soldier of fortune belonging to 
the Queen’s regiment, who lodged in that quarter, accosted him, 
begging him to tell them by what means they might be able to seize 
on the Bastille. M. Helic advised them to send to the Gardes- 
Frangaises and obtain guns from them ; urging them in the interim 
to arm themselves with whatever weapons they could procure, he 
appointed them to meet him later at the same spot, and returned to 
his lodging to put on his regimentals. Meantime others ran into 
the town to carry off the guns of the Gardes-Frangaises, announcing 
on their way that the siege of the Bastille was about to commence. 
This project and its mode of execution were being thus concerted at 
the entrance of the Faubourg St. Antoine in front of the Bastille by 
three or four hundred citizens, while a mob surrounded the strong- 
hold, clamouring for gunpowder and fire-arms, and the deputies of 
the Hotel de Ville were losing timé in conferring and breakfasting 
with M. de Launay. At length they left the fortress, but with 
infinitely more difficulty than they had entered it, for one of them 
—M. Bellon—was violently maltreated by the people, who took him 
for a spy, when M. Thuriot de la Rosiére, Elector and President of 
the district of La Culture Ste. Catherine, adjoining the Bastille, pre- 
sented himself at the outer gate of the castle. After some difficulty 
he was introduced by the little outer drawbridge of the guard-house 
into the interior of the fortress, of which the inner drawbridge was 
raised. Having ascended one of the towers, he perceived that the 
guns had been withdrawn about four feet within the embrasures, 
but that, nevertheless, they were still pointed towards the town. 
Here M. de Launay renewed his assurance to M. de la Rosiére that 
he would not fire, or attempt any hostile act against the citizens, if 
he were not assailed the first. The soldiers composing the garrison, 
in number about eighty “Invalides” and forty “ Little Swiss” (so 
called to distinguish them from the Swiss regiment of guards), as 
well as the officers of the staff, ardently joined in expressing similar 
intentions. Meanwhile the multitude assembled at the foot of the 
towers continued their tumultuous cries, and were advancing in the 
direction of the Governor's quarters, which they threatened to attack. 
M. Thuriot de la Rosiére then appeared on one of the towers, holding 
the Governor by the hand, and making signs with his hat. In this 
peaceful attitude, denoting a perfect accord between them, he was 
perceived by the people below and loudly applauded ; while M. de 
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Launay, whose patience, nevertheless, was beginning to falter at the 
sight of this clamorous multitude, reiterated his promise to M. de la 
Rosiére that he would not be the first to attack, and that the latter 
might impart that assurance to the Electors. M. de la Rosiére 
hastened to convey this message to the Hétel de Ville, where he 
arrived before the deputies who had preceded him. His statement, 
confirmed by theirs, determined the Electors to make a proclamation 
on the steps of the Htédel de Ville, in order to tranquillise the 
citizens and announce the pacific intentions of the Governor of the 
Bastille. 

But, in the meantime, while this sort of peace was being pro- 
claimed at the Hétel de Ville, war was commencing at the Bastille. 
Scarcely had M. de la Rosiére left the castle before the mob which 
surrounded it, and which he had left apparently quiet, demanded 
with loud cries arms and ammunition, threatening to set fire to the 
Governor’s house, which was only protected by the somewhat low 
outer wall which surrounded the fortress, and a feeble portcullis. 
M. de Launay descended from the interior of the castle in order to 
confer with the principal citizens. He agreed to admit, within the 
space situated between the Bastille and the Government House, a 
certain number of them, to whom he consented to deliver the muskets 
and powder which he did not absolutely: require—an imprudent 
offer, but, as I have already remarked, the Governor no longer 
retained the tranquillity and presence of mind requisite in so difficult 
a situation. However that may be, I am informed by one of the 
actors of the scene that it was agreed with him. that only a certain 
number of citizens should enter into this outer court, but scarcely 
had M. de Launay re-entered the Bastille and the outer portcullis 
was lowered, when the mob rushed into the intervening space. This 
unarmed multitude could only attack the Government House ; all its 
efforts without muskets or cannon would have proved unavailing 
against the inner drawbridge, supported by a strong iron grating 
and defended by three pieces of cannon. Alarmed by this irruption 
of the mob, M. de Launay lost his head. He gave orders to fire a 
volley, and even to discharge a cannon-shot, on the invaders, several 
of whom remained dead or wounded on the spot; the others fled, 
uttering horrid cries and imprecations, The portcullis was drawn up, 
and the garrison continued firing on those who in their precipitate 
flight had fallen into the fosse, and killed three of them. 

It was a portion of this exasperated mob which rushed to the 
Hotel de Ville crying out “Treachery!” and bearing on a stretcher 
two or three of the wounded. The fury of the people knew no bounds ; 
two of the wounded were carried before the Committee amidst the 
cries of the people vociferating for arms to return and take the 
Bastille. I saw these two wounded men, one of whom, a soldier of 
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the Gardes-Frangaises, shot through the body by a musket ball, con- 
tinued, while expiring, to reproach the people for not having detained 
the two companies of his regiment, ‘‘ with whose aid,” said he, ‘‘ we 
could have thrown down the drawbridge and killed those traitors and 
the Governor.” 

These two unfortunate men were borne away, and the staff gave 
orders to succour the fifteen or twenty of those who had been 
wounded by the cannon-shot fired from the Bastille, and who had 
been carried into the neighbouring houses of the Rue de la Cerisaye. 
The Permanent Committee attempted to hold a consultation with the 
Provost of the Merchants amid the shouts and threats with which they 
were assailed. I implored a few minutes’ silence while the Committee 
might consider what measures to take with regard to the Bastille; on 
which I was answered by several individuals that we were all 
traitors; one even seized me by the collar, and was dragging me out 
of the committee-room, when an office-servant named Duquesnoi 
delivered me from the man’s grasp by thrusting him aside and 
shutting the door upon him. But scarcely had they commenced 
deliberating on the means of attacking the Bastille (a project which 
M. de Flesselles rejected as absurd, consenting to it only for the 
following day, alleging the precautions which previously it would be 
necessary to adopt) when the door of the committee-room was 
violently burst open, and in rushed several deputies of the Palais- 
Royal, followed by a host of the people. These deputies, inflamed 
with anger, exclaimed that they came in the name of twenty 
thousand citizens, assembled in the garden of the Palais-Royal, to 
accuse the Provost of the Merchants of treason. They reproached 
him with having for the last twenty-four hours deceived his fellow- 
citizens with promises of arms; of having under this pretext sent 
them to the Chartreux Convent and to the Arsenal; of having 
caused chests, said to contain fire-arms, to be taken to the Hétel de 
Ville, but which were found to contain only rags; lastly, they 
accused him of keeping up a correspondence with the Prince de 
Conti, and summoned him to follow them to the Palais-Royal in 
order to justify his conduct. 

I shall never forget how, during this accusation, M. de Flesselles, 
on whom I fixed my eyes attentively, took to munching a crust of 
bread in order to appear unconcerned and disguise the alteration of 
his countenance. He swallowed it with difficulty. As to the arms, 
he answered with a weak and faltering voice, that he had been 
himself deceived ; but he denied, with a certain degree of firmness, 
having any communication with the Prince de Conti, whom he had 
not seen, he said, for the last two years. M. Dussault, a respectable 
Elector and member of the Committee, defended M. de Flesselles far 
more efficaciously than he had done himself. Neither he (M. Dussault) 
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nor any of his colleagues had perceived anything that could possibly 
create suspicion against the Provost of the Merchants; the latter had 
not ceased co-operating with them for the public safety from the 
moment he had entered the Hotel de Ville. As to the expeditions 
he had directed to the Chartreux Convent and the Arsenal, and the 
chests of arms which had been found empty, he had been misled, as 
they all had been, by false reports; and it was the minister who 
had deceived M. de Flesselles by the announcement and transmission 
of the empty chests. The crowd, and especially the deputies, would 
not allow this justification to proceed without interruption, when 
M. Dussault, with surprising energy for a man of seventy years of 
age, represented to them the danger, under the circumstances in 
which we found ourselves, of violently accusing, and that without 
any positive proof, those who were at the head of public affairs ; 
that whilst they lost their time in disputing, our citizens were being 
massacred at the Bastille, and that was the matter which required 
their immediate attention. 

To this, in spite of the dissentient protests of the deputies of the 
Palais-Royal, all the spectators agreed. At the deliberation which 
followed, and at which the deputies assisted, M. de Flesselles, who 
had somewhat regained his composure, proposed that a fresh depu- 
tation should be sent to M. de Launay, in order to induce him, with 
arguments which he exposed with considerable tact, to receive into 
his fortress a certain number of citizens who should share its custody 
in common with his soldiers. ‘Thus,’’ said M. de Flesselles, “ M. 
de Launay will no longer be able to invoke his oath to the King ; we 
shall be sure of the fortress, and need no longer apprehend any 
danger from it.” On the instant, the Permanent Committee 
appointed a deputation charged to convey this proposal to the 
Governor of the Bastille. M. de Flesselles invited two of the Palais- 
Royal deputies to accompany it, but this they declined, and the 
deputation forthwith departed. The deputies remained, and con- 
tinued to insist upon the Provost of the Merchants going to justify 
himself at the Palais-Royal, or at any rate in the Grand Hall, At 
this moment M. de Flesselles, approaching the chimney-piece, 
apparently to pour himself out a glass of water, said to me in a low 
voice, ‘* What is to be done, Monsieur Vitra ? Iam lost.” I did not 
answer, I trembled at his having thus addressed me in presence of 
the crowd, who never lost sight of him for an instant. During these 
interpellations the Committee maintained a strict silence, most perilous 
for the Provost, whom the deputies continued pressing to repair to 
the Palais-Royal. He answered that at such a moment it was im- 
possible for him to quit the Hétel de Ville to go to the Palais-Royal, 
but that he would betake himself to the Grand Hall, where they 
might go and wait for him, and by so doing make room for the 
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deputies of the districts, who were waiting to confer with the Com- 
mittee. ‘ Let us go, gentlemen ; let us go to the Grand Hall,” said 
I, “and leave the Committee to its work.”” So saying I left the 
room, and a few of the spectators who accompanied me, being armed, 
succeeded jn procuring me an entrance there. 

In the meantime M. Clouet, Director of the Ammunition at the 
Arsenal, on his way from an interview with the Superintendent of 
Finance, in charge of that department, dressed in a blue coat em- 
broidered with gold, was taken by the mob in the Rue St. Antoine 
for the Governor of the Bastille, pulled from his horse, and they 
were dragging him to the Hotel de Ville, which he never would have 
reached alive without the zeal and courage of M. le Chevalier des 
Andrais, who forced his way through the crowd and contrived to 
deliver him from the hands of the people, on the point of tearing 
him to pieces. 

About the same hour, others were conducting to the Hotel de 
Ville three “Invalides” of the garrison of the Bastille, who had 
just issued from a wine-house in the neighbourhood, and were 
secking to re-enter the fortress by the outer portcullis. The mob 
had seized them on the pretext of their forming part of the garrison 
who had fired on the citizens, and demanding their death with cries 
of rage. Their lives are due to the presence of mind of an Elector, 
who told the mob that previously they ought to interrogate these 
‘Invalides,’ in order to obtain from them information respecting 
the state of the Bastille, and keep them as hostages for the conduct of 
the Governor, to whom a deputation had just been sent to desire him 
to admit citizens to guard the Bastille in concert with his soldiers, 

It would be in vain to attempt to describe the spectacle which the 
Grand Hall of the Hétel de Ville presented. The amphitheatre and 
steps which surround it were thronged with men armed with 
muskets, pikes, sabres, and poles, to which they had affixed blades 
of various sorts ; others, who by the atrocity of their features, even 
more than by their accoutrements, resembled the brigands we had 
disarmed the day before, filled the interior of the hall; these were 
armed with hatchets, antique and foreign weapons, stolen from the 
Garde-Meuble; some of them without shoes, and almost without 
breeches, were armed with stone-hewers’ hammers only. With loud 
cries they called for the Electors, of whom a few at the extremity of 
the hall, without room to sit down, were vainly using every effort to 
obtain silence. 

By dint of pushing and struggling I had succeeded in penetrating 
into the hall, and was striving to reach the spot where the Electors 
were stationed, when I was met by four armed citizens of my own 
district—they came in its name to seek for me. The news of what 
had passed at the Bastille had reached it, and my fellow-citizens 
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were in a state of ferment ; and by representing to them the dangers 
which threatened them personally, according to the information 
received every minute of the attack going on in the different 
faubourgs, and particularly in the Faubourg St. Honoré, they had 
been induced to send deputies to the Hétel de Ville in order to 
obtain accurate intelligence of what was passing at the Bastille, and 
to bring me back to my district. I hastened to follow these four 
armed citizens, and was in the act of retiring with them when we 
were met on the staircase by the fresh deputation which the Com- 
mittee had just dispatched to the Bastille. While I was still in the 
Grand Hall, the frightful tumult of which did not prevent the shouts 
of the multitude in the square outside from being heard, a group of 
citizens arrived, announcing in accents of despair that the fortress 
continued to fire on the people; they led with them a young man 
whose arm had been fractured by a bullet from its walls, demanded 
arms, cannon, and ammunition, and implored every one to join them 
and march to the siege of the Bastille, accusing the Committee, 
where the greater number of the Electors were assembled, and, above 
all, the Provost of the Merchants, of all the misfortunes of that day, 
and threatening to make them responsible for all that had occurred. 

In this alarming conjuncture, the Committee, receiving no tidings 
of the deputation already sent to the Bastille, and considering that 
it bore no distinctive mark by which the people could recognise it, 
or which could facilitate its approach to the fortress, determined to 
dispatch another one, preceded by a white flag, a drummer, and 
some soldiers of the municipality. The Sieur de Corny, the King’s 
and the town’s attorney (Procureur), headed this flag of truce ; it was 
charged to invite the citizens to retire from the Bastille and return 
to their several districts, and was empowered to summon M. de 
Launay to receive in his fortress a certain number of citizens to 
guard the fortress in concert with his garrison. 


Carried away by the rapidity of a scene which it is impossible to 
describe with colours that can express its terrible interest, notwith- 
standing the vivid impression it has left upon my mind, I was not 
able to relate the fatal end of the unfortunate Flesselles. My atten- 
tion had been attracted towards Helic and the unhappy wretches 
whom they wished to murder at his feet. I had ceased to observe 
the Provost of the Merchants, whose movements had gradually 
separated us. I did not witness the discussion mentioned in the 
report of the Electors, which took place between M. de Flesselles 
and the pseudo-deputies of St. Roch, who never lost sight of him, 
and by whom he had constantly been surrounded from the moment 
he entered the hall. It is affirmed that after the entry of the con- 
querors of the Bastille, on hearing a general cry of treachery arise 
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against him, and that he was denounced as a traitor, or at any rate 
as suspected of treachery, he had attempted to withdraw, and that 
the Electors who were nearest to him had prevented him from 
descending the platform on which he was placed; that he had 
remained seated there for some time, but when the scene taking 
place before Helic had reached its most tumultuous point, when, in 
spite of Helic’s efforts and those of the Gardes-Frangaises, the people 
determined to massacre the prisoners a few minutes after the murder 
of the Governor of the Bastille, some individuals, forcing their way 
through the crowd, had ascended the platform, and presented to the 
Provost of the Merchants a letter which they said they had found in 
M. de Launay’s pocket, and in which Flesselles informed him 
“that he would receive assistance before midnight, and that he answered 
Jor his not being attacked by artillery.” Several Electors have assured 
me that they saw a letter presented to M. de Flesselles during the 
scene in which Helic was engaged, that its perusal seemed to strike 
the Provost with evident surprise, and that he returned it to those 
who presented it to him without answering a word. Many persons 
say they read the letter, but they differ generally as to its contents, 
while its existence, after all, has never been proved by its repro- 
duction. I have grounds for believing that this letter, this supposed 
proof of the treachery of the Provost of the Merchants, never existed ; 
and that this misconduct on his part was imputed to him solely to 
justify the crime of his death. However, I do not pretend to justify 
entirely M. de Flesselles. I think that his conduct was neither 
frank nor honourable ; that in reality he took no decided part in the 
revolution ; that, a Royalist rather than a democrat, he had only 
appeared to yield to the revolutionary torrent in order to moderate 
or retard its effects ; that he had imagined, until the taking of the 
Bastille, that the popular effervescence, however furious it might be, 
could not fail to be soon repressed by the King’s troops; that to 
gain time was all that was required, and that he could obtain that 
end by appearing to encourage the people in their hostile projects, 
while, in fact, he was delaying or preventing their execution. But 
these allegations have never been proved ; they are suspicions which 
have a strong appearance of probability, although they may be met 
by the objection that the vacillating conduct of the Provost of the 
Merchants, the falsehoods actually brought home to him, were 
attributable rather to the weakness of his character, to his refusing 
to persuade himself that in revolutions, in the struggles between the 
people and the government, the most dangerous line to adopt is not 
to devote yourself thoroughly to the cause you believe it right to 
embrace. However this may be, threatened by those who sur- 
rounded him with being led to the Chatelet and kept there as a 
hostage, pressed by others to go to the Palais-Royal and justify 
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himself, the unhappy man chose the latter alternative, and de- 
scended from the platform saying to his accusers, “ Well, gentle- 
men, let us go to the Palais-Royal.” His departure from the Grand 
Hall at the moment when the critical position of the prisoners from 
the Bastille absorbed the general attention was scarcely perceived. 
It is said he left the hall surrounded by the mob, and proceeded 
without molestation until he reached the corner of the Quai Pelletier, 
where, as we soon learnt, he was killed by a pistol-shot in the feed 
fired by a young man whose name was never known. 

Such is the account, which I have endeavoured to render as brief 
as possible, of the events which occurred at the Hotel de Ville during 
the famous day of July the 14th. Many details which I have 
omitted are to be found in the Procés-verbal of the Electors. Ihave 
related the principal facts of which I was personally the witness, 
those whose authenticity is confirmed, besides several others which 
may have escaped notice owing to their unimportance, though not 
the less true. I have done this because I am convinced that the 
most trifling details relating to the taking of the Bastille, to the 
effect which it produced, and to its results, may some day be inter- 
esting, and serve the writer of the history of our Revolution. 

It is with this intention that, before continuing the narrative of 
the events which followed the pardon granted by the people to the 
prisoners of the Bastille, I think it necessary to relate how that 
castle was taken—a castle more renowned for the use made of it by 
regal and still more by ministerial despotism from the time of its 
erection by Charles V. as a barrier to the entrance of Paris through 
the Faubourg St. Antoine, than for the means of defence it offered, 
taken and retaken as it has been half-a-dozen times during 
the wars of the League and of the Fronde. The taking of the 
Bastille had such an influence on the Revolution, whose success it 
insured by the terror with which it struck the ministers and the 
other agents of the Government, tliat I shall be pardoned the details 
into which I am about to enter. I gathered them from those who 
took the chief part in the capture of this celebrated fortress, and it 
is after comparing and discussing the facts with the principal con- 
querors that I commence the account of them 

I have previously related what took place inside and outside the 
castle up to the moment when it was attacked with some sort of 
regularity, or, at least, with such means as finally decided its fall. 
The facts I am now about to relate I hold from the principal chiefs 
of the expedition, as I have already said; but among those chiefs, 
whose names I shall mention as I proceed, it is necessary to dis- 
tinguish more especially the Sieur Hulin, whose energy and military 
conduct principally contributed to the fall of the Bastille. The part 
he played in this event requires that I should make him particularly 
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known, and that I should explain the incidents which led him to be 
the unpremeditated cause of its capture. 

The Sieur Hulin, born in Switzerland, in the neighbourhood of 
Geneva, was thirty-one years of age. Nature had endowed him with 
qualities most precious under the circumstances in which chance and 
his courage placed him the day on which he became justly cele- 
brated—a stature remarkable for height and symmetry, a handsome 
face, and a voice whose sonority and compass were enhanced by the 
intense animation of his countenance. Educated in France in his 
early years, the Sieur Hulin had returned to Switzerland during the 
troubles of Geneva. When the Mediators of that Republic esta- 
blished a garrison in that city, he was attached to it in the 
capacity of aide-major, a post which he filled with honour to himself 
and satisfaction to his commanding officers. But his post having 
been abolished he returned to Paris, and for the last two years he 
was engaged in managing a great laundry establishment in the 
village of La Briche, near St. Denis. This employment obliged 
him to have a lodging in Paris, where he passed his Sundays. It 
so happened that he was there on the 12th, when the outbreak took 
place on the dismissal of M. Necker. He was acquainted with that 
minister, whom he had often seen’ at Geneva and at his country 
residence of Copet during his first retirement from the ministry ; 
und he experienced towards him those feelings, not to say enthusiasm, 
in which so many others shared, and which, in point of fact, gave 
the first impulse to the Revolution. On Sunday Hulin went to the 
Palais-Royal to ascertain the truth regarding Necker’s banishment, 
the rumour of which had reached the quarter he inhabited. Mean- 
while some of the people rushed to the different theatres in order to 
stop the performances, and the excitement increased on learning the 
mustering of troops on the Place Louis XV., and the acts of hostility 
which had taken place in the gardens of the Tuileries. Hulin 
attempted to address the multitude, and to advise them to adopt 
defensive measures in the interior of the city, instead of flocking, as 
they were doing, towards the scene of hostilities; but he soon per- 
ceived that amidst the disorder which had seized upon the minds of 
the people it was impossible to propose, still less to get them to 
adopt, the measures he told them with reason there was not a minute 
to lose in accomplishing. Discouraged, he returned that evening to 
La Briche in order to watch over the interests of his establishment, 
with the persuasion that during the night the troops would take 
possession of Paris, and that any resistance undertaken without 
previous combination, joined to the reckless despair of the citizens, 
would only terminate in torrents of blood. He passed that night in 
the greatest agitation, constantly aroused by the passage of troops 
marching towards the capital. 
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On the Monday morning he hastened to call on M. Fournier, his 
neighbour, and M. Necker’s intimate friend and confidant. There he 
found Madame de Staél, the minister’s daughter, still ignorant of the 
road which her father had taken and of the place of his retreat. The 
sight of Madame de Staél’s anxiety and despair served to inflame the 
feelings of indignation and almost of rage which filled Hulin’s heart. 
It was not long before they learnt from some country labourers 
returning from the suburbs the agitation going on in the interior of 
Paris. The latter had seen the inhabitants of the Faubourg &t. 
Denis hurrying towards their district, and the terrible sound of the 
tocsin, piercing the morning air, led them to believe that the troops 
had attacked the town. A few hours later they learnt that the 
insurrection was general, that all the citizens were arming and were 
resorting to measures of defence; they were told that Paris was 
attacked at several points. More than once during these recitals 
Hulin wished to leave M. Fournier and Madame de Staél and fly to 
Paris, but he was deterred by their representations of the inutility of 
a step which could only lead him to hazard his life in vain; con- 
sequently he hesitated, alternately animated and restrained by Madame 
de Staél’s eloquence, when a trivial incident decided the course 
which he was to have the honour of adopting. No one can forget 
the green cockades assumed by the inhabitants of Paris on the 
Monday, almost at the outbreak of the Revolution. About two 
o’clock on that day an inhabitant of La Briche, returning from the 
capital, entered M. Fournier’s habitation wearing one of them. 
Hulin seized it with enthusiasm, placed it in his bosom, and that 
_ moment decided him to repair forthwith to Paris. Madame de Staél 
wished to detain him, and inquired what he intended doing when 
there. ‘I know not,’ replied Hulin; “I know that Iam going, 
that I cannot stay here, and that I will revenge your father of those 
J f who wish to exterminate us.” Thus it was that, impelled by 
a feeling to which his rage gave vent in this energetic expression, 
Hulin hastened to Paris, little suspecting that he was destined on 
the morrow to strike the blow which decided the Revolution. On his 
arrival in the capital, at five o’clock in the afternoon, he repaired to 
his section, witnessed the various movements of the citizens, 
organised and executed patrols during the greater part of the night, 
with which he visited the various suburbs. The means of defence 
which he saw preparing there, the courage displayed by the citizens, 
made him conceive the possibility of resisting the troops which 
threatened Paris, and he resolved to perish with its courageous 
inhabitants. 

But Hulin’s rapid course from La Briche to Paris, the patrols 
from one suburb to another, and the work which he shared with the 
citizens in order to instruct them in the art of intrenching them- 
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selves, had ended by fatiguing him. Towards daylight he returned 
to his lodging in hopes of snatching a few hours’ repose. Early on 
Tuesday morning, having returned to his district, he was told off 
with the detachment sent to the Invalides to procure arms. He 
dealt them out himself to his comrades lest they should rush into 
the cellars where they were deposited, and having given over the 
last of the arms he was able to obtain, he was returning himself un- 
armed, when he met one of the individuals who on the previous 
Sunday night had plundered the armourers’ shops ; from him he pur- 
chased a musket and bayonet. The time lost in settling this bargain 
had separated him from his comrades, so that he reached the Place 
Dauphine alone. There he found two companies of the Gardes- 
Frangaises surrounded by citizens, among whom he recognised several 
officers of that regiment dressed in plain clothes, and busy in attempt- 
ing to persuade the soldiers to follow them and abandon the cause of 
the people. Hulin was not long in getting rid of these men by de- 
nouncing their motives; then appealing to M. de la Roche, the 
senior sergeant of these two companies, he informed him of what he 
had just learnt, that the bandits had again commenced burning the 
barriers, and were actually employed at that moment jn setting fire 
to the barrier of St. Lazare. He exhorted them to march with his 
soldiers and the armed citizens to protect the convent of that name, 
which he was assured these wretches were in the act of burning. 
The Gardes-Frangaises and a hundred armed citizens immediately 
consented to follow him. Having reached the spot, they dispersed 
the bandits, and reassured the inhabitants of the faubourg, who 
were expecting to be attacked by the hussars. Meanwhile they 
detained the two companies, and Hulin hastened to the Hétel de 
Ville to render an account of his conduct to the Electors, and to 
persuade them to send a force to the other faubourgs threatened by 
the bandits. On the square of the Hétel de Ville Hulin found the 
grenadiers and fusiliers of Lubersac and Rufevel, and, in front of 
them, two pieces of cannon, brought from the Invalides at the moment 
when they were bringing up the citizens wounded by the volley 
with which the Governor had received the first parliamentary depu- 
tation. Hulin attempted in vain to ascend the steps of the Hétel de 
Ville, towards which the infuriated mob was at the same time 
rushing. The sight of these wounded men, the cries of some of 
them imploring vengeance, the shouts @ /a Bastille, d la Bastille, 
which arose on the square of the Hétel de Ville filled his soul with 
indignation. He had succeeded in mounting a few steps of the 
great staircase when a descending multitude forced him to recede, 
and carried him in front of the two companies, who in their sullen 
immobility seemed to share the brave man’s despair. For an instant 
he stood before them examining the soldiers with a scrutinizing eye, 
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then raising his voice with an accent expressive of the feelings 
which animated him, he said, “Are you citizens, brave Gardes- 
Frangaises, and do you hear these cries? Do you behold these un- 
fortunate wretches with their arms stretched towards you? Hear you 
not the cannon” (and by a happy coincidence the Governor of the 
Bastille had just fired the only twenty-four pounder which he pos- 
sessed) “with which the rascal De Launay is killing our unarmed 
parents, our wives, and our children? Will you let them be mur- 
dered, you who have arms, you who have cannon, and the power in 
your hands? Friends, brave men”’ (and here the tears ran down 
his cheeks), ‘‘ Gardes-Frangaises, the Parisians are being slaughtered 
like sheep, and will you not march to the Bastille? And you, 
sergeants, renowned for your valour, will you not place yourselves 
at their head, and lead them on?” On the instant the soldiers, 
who had begun to quit their ranks, returned to them, the sergeants 
placed themselves at their head, the grenadiers embraced each other, 
and all cried out, “ Forward! march! we will follow you.” Hulin 
hesitates. ‘Command us, brave man,” cry the sergeants. The 
word “March” is given by them, the companies are about to 
advance amidst the applause of the multitude, the still national ery 
of Vive le Roi resounds throughout the square. Hulin begs the 
soldiers to pause fora moment. “You wish me to command you,” 
he says; “I swear to perish at your head. We will take this 
Bastille, I answer for it ; but we must carry these guns with us; we 
must have ammunition. Let adozen of you and a sergeant fray 
themselves a passage to the Hotel de Ville and demand some.” At 
these words the crowd make way, and a dozen soldiers enter the 
Hotel de Ville, whence they returned again in a few minutes followed 
by men and even women carrying powder and shot in their aprons, 
which they refused to deliver into other hands until they reach the 
Bastille. During this brief interval, Hulin saw advancing by the Quay 
Pelletier and the Rue du Mouton divers detachments of armed 
citizens from several districts, dragging with them two pieces of 
cannon, which Hulin placed in the rear of the Gardes-Francaises. 
In this array, at the head of a hundred and fifty fusiliers or grena- 
diers of that regiment, and four hundred armed citizens, followed by 
five pieces of cannon, Hulin marched from the Place de Gréve at 
two o’clock in the afternoon, with a citizen by his side, bearing 
a flag which the twelve Gardes-Francgaises had brought from 
the Hétel de Ville when they went in search of ammunition. 
This troop passed through the crowd amidst the blessings of 
the people on their way to the Bastille, by the Quai au Blé, leading 
to the Arsenal, the. soldiers and people vociferating loudly as 
they went, “The Bastille or death!’? They ran rather than 
walked ; but the guns, to which they had harnessed some half 
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starved hackney-coach horses, impeded considerably their progress ; 
this, however, served rather to inflame their impatient courage. 
These obligatory halts gave time to the Gardes-Francaises, and 
especially to the grenadiers, to reflect that they had given him the 
command without knowing anything of him, and now behind his back 
he heard the soldiers inquiring among themselves who he was after 
all. ‘“ We don’t know him’; if he should deceive us.”” “Oh,” said 
one, “if he should falter or if he hesitates for a moment a bullet 
through the head shall soon settle his account.” <‘ Willingly,” 
replied Hulin, turning round and continuing to walk backwards in 
order not to impede their course. ‘ Kill me if you see me flinch from 
any danger which we are about to run, and which I will be the first 
to meet before I expose you to it.” Thus did Hulin dissipate the 
dangerous distrust of the troops which followed him—the men who 
were about to decide the fate of Paris and of the Revolution. He 
reached the Arsenal with them through the court which precedes 
La Courde Orme. Hulin halted them in the first court, and passed 
on alone into the Cour de l’Orme. At the first gate of this court he 
met two “Invalides,” who embraced him, imploring him to give 
them arms, and offering to lead, and did lead, him by the least 
dangerous road. They informed him that the Governor of the 
Bastille had pointed all his artillery towards the Arsenal because the 
shelter afforded by its buildings greatly facilitated the attack from 
that quarter. It was on receiving this information, and after having 
rapidly examined the ground fronting the Tower of La Basiniére, 
that Hulin formed his plan. 

He ordered the Sieur Ducastel, a wine merchant, at the head of a 
hundred armed citizens, to take two pieces of cannon through the 
garden of the Arsenal, and, passing in rear of the courts, to reach the 
alley which runs parallel with the boulevard of the Arsenal, and 
place them at the extremity of the alley, separated by an iron 
grating from the Governor’s House, and in front of the Tower of the 
County. He ordered another detachment to take another gun by 
the Rue de la Cerisaye, and through the Rue St. Antoine, to gain 
the elevated ground of the boulevard facing that angle of the 
Bastille ; while he placed himself at the head of a hundred and fifty 
Gardes-Francaises, two hundred citizens, and two pieces of cannon, 
destined to form the third and main attack. Hulin hoped to carry 
the Bastille by breaking down with his two guns the drawbridge 
that defended its entrance, while the two other assaults diverted the 
fire of the besieged. But in order to place his guns in front of that 
drawbridge it was necessary to destroy the outer one, to accomplish 
which it was requisite to gain access to the open space lying 
between the outer wall and the barracks of the Invalides. This was 
only to be accomplished by passing through the Cour de l’Orme, the 
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gate of which, its only ingress, was commanded by the Tower of la 
Basiniére, whose fire plunged directly upon it. MM. Warnier 
and La Barthe, sergeants of the Gardes-Frangaises, proposed to 
Hulin to conduct his men through that court by making them 
file immediately under the houses which bordered it, so as to 
protect them from the fire of the musketry that swept it. This 
manceuvre was perceived by the Tower of La Basiniére, and a shot 
was immediately fired, without, however, any effect. ‘“ Now then,” 
cried Hulin, “now is the time; follow me!” and instantly the 
guns, the Gardes-Frangaises, the citizens, and even the women 
carrying shot, rush through the gate, traverse the Cour de l’Orme, 
and spread themselves over the space that bordered the fosse under 
the Tower de la Basiniére, in spite of the musketry from its parapet 
and its grated windows which poured down on these brave men, 
killing and wounding some five or six of them. The troop, how- 
ever, regardless of all order, spread themselves over the intervening 
space, while some took possession of the barracks of the Invalides, 
whence they return the fire of the Bastille from the windows of 
that building, but without slackening the fire from the fortress, 
owing to the assailants firing from below upwards, while the firing 
from the Bastille plunged directly upon them. Haulin, the grena- 
diers, the two sergeants above named, some forty citizens, together 
with the women, remained exposed to these shots while placing: the 
two pieces of cannon against the outer drawbridge. The Sieur 
Georget, a citizen, was in the act of pointing the first gun when a 
musket-shot fractured his thigh, after passing through his pocket- 
book ; nevertheless, he fires the gun, and the ball breaks one of the 
chains of the drawbridge. At this moment the Sieur Helic, now 
dressed in his uniform of the Queen’s Regiment, and followed by a 
gun and three hundred citizens, chiefly armed with pitchforks and 
other implements of the kind, joins Hulin, his face covered with the 
blood of a citizen killed by his side; this brave officer rushes into 
his arms. “ Are you wounded?” inquired Hulin. ‘No, my friend, 
I am not wounded ; all of us are dead, but within an hour we shall 
be masters of the Bastille. Let us fill up the fosse, my boys.” 
Whereon, assisted by his three hundred followers, he sets to 
work to demolish the houses which surround it. A cloud of dust 
rises from the ruins, the cannon roars from the towers of the 
Bastille, but without injury to the besiegers; alone the musketry 
from the Tower of the Basiniére continued to kill and wound a few 
of them who were trying to entrench themselves behind some heaps 
of dung brought from the houses in the neighbourhood. Meanwhile 
M. Ducastel and his troop had marched round by the garden of the 
Arsenal, and you might hear the sound of his two twenty-four 
pounders battering the Tower of the County. Of the guns of 
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Hulin’s attack—badly served, owing to the too great number of 
persons employed in mancuvring them—one continued to fire on the 
outer drawbridge and wall, while the other ineffectually, and in 
spite of Hulin’s orders, was directed against the parapet and lofty 
windows of the Tower of La Basiniére. The drawbridge is still 
sustained by its only remaining chain. An intrepid citizen, the 
Sieur Tournay, contrived to scramble up the drawbridge on to th: 
gable end of the gateway, and, in spite of a shower of bullets from 
all sides, this brave man succeeded in breaking asunder with an iron 
mace the chain which still held it back. It fell with a loud crash, 

killing in its descent one of the citizens, whose mangled corpse rolls 
into the ditch below. On the instant a large number of the 
assailants rush across it into the esplanade situated between the 
great drawbridge of the Bastille and the Governor’s House, in spite 
of the flanking fire which decimated them from the Tower of La 
Basiniére and the Tower of the County. Hulin and Helic with 
difficulty fray themselves a passage through the crowd in order to 
bring up their three guns and place them in front of the inner 
drawbridge, repulsing harshly the swarms of unarmed citizens who 
were flocking from all quarters, and who were soon to wreck the 
Governor’s hotel. Hulin at length succeeded, with the aid of levers 
and hand-spikes, in getting his guns across the outer drawbridge, 
and is on the point of placing them in front of the main draw- 
bridge, when an “‘ Invalide,” of whom the soldiers were imploring 
some drink wherewithal to satisfy their thirst, leads them into the 
Governor’s kitchens and cellars. For a moment Hulin is abandoned 
by all those who had been serving his artillery. Presently these 
men issue forth again from the cellars carrying each a bottle or two 
of wine; he foresees the danger which their intoxication threatens, 
and, with Helic, smashes more than a hundred bottles which they 
had collected, saying, ‘‘ Comrades, no wine for heaven’s sake ; it is 
in the Bastille that we shall drink.” But a still greater danger is 
before them; the Governor’s house bursts suddenly into flames, 
which reach the dung-carts brought to form intrenchments, and 
threatens the powder close at hand, while three amusettes open on 
the besiegers from loopholes pierced through the drawbridge. Hulin 
with difficulty succeeds, by upsetting the carts, in extinguishing the 
flames, and, renouncing all hope of establishing intrenchments, 
boldly places his guns on the brink of the fosse. They are pointed 
and about to open fire, when Hulin and Helic perceive a white flag 
on the Tower of La Basiniére, still shrouded from the sight of most 
of the assailants by the flames, smoke, and dust. Helic advances 
close to the fosse, while Hulin, after stopping the firing of his guns, 
endeavours by voice and gesture to stay the musketry of the 
assailants. Helic addresses a Swiss officer through an opening in 
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the drawbridge. The latter requests that the firing may cease, and 
through the opening presents a paper containing a capitulation, on 
which a citizen runs to the kitchens in search of a plank, and placing 
it across the fosse so as to reach the capitulation, he gives it to 
Helic. 

This paper, which I held in my own hands when Helic brought it 
to the Hotel de Ville, and which contained no signature, offered to 
surrender the Bastille immediately on condition that quarter should 
be granted to the Governor and garrison, under the guarantee 
and word of honour as French officers, of the two chiefs of the 
assailants, but stating that if this capitulation were refused, the 
garrison were determined to blow up the Bastille with the twenty 
thousand pounds of powder therein deposited. 

After receiving this capitulation, Helic read it to Hulin and those 
around him, all of whom willingly endorsed it with their affirmative 
cries. Then Helic and Hulin advance towards the fosse, promising 
quarters and demanding that the great drawbridge should be 
lowered. The besieged, on the other hand, propose to lower only 
the little outer one, in order to prevent the irruption into the 
fortress of a multitude which the chiefs themselves would not be 
able to control. To this Helic and Hulin consent. The little 
drawbridge then slowly descends; Hulin and Helic and a few 
citizens leap upon it, in order that it may not be raised again, and 
fasten it to the ground by thrusting bayonets into the bolts. Over 
this drawbridge, scarcely capable of admitting two persons abreast, 
they reach the little entrance of the Bastille; but an iron grating, 
which it took some time to unfasten, still opposes their advance ; 
once thrown open, Hulin, Helic, Amé, Delosiére, were the first to 
enter the Bastille at a quarter-past four o’clock in the afternoon. 
They were followed by a crowd of citizens, who lost no time in 
lowering the great drawbridge, in spite of Hulin, who saw one of 
them cut off the hand of a warder with a hatchet because, in 
deference to Hulin’s request, this poor fellow refused to throw open 
the iron grating which protected the principal entrance. In the 
great court on the left stood the Swiss in their canvas frocks, their 
arms and knapsacks at their feet; on the right the Invalides were 
drawn up, with their officers in front of them, holding their hats in 
their hands. The amusettes had been withdrawn and were replaced 
by three pieces of cannon. The staff and officers embrace Hulin, 
while the latter, pressing them in his arms, loudly proclaimed “quarter 
for all!”” Behind them, on the same side of the court as the Invalides, 
stood the Governor, dressed in plain clothes, the red ribbon of the 
Cross of St. Louis in his button-hole, and in his hand a stick containing 
a spike or dagger. He advanced from the extremity of the court 
bareheaded. Maillard, who carried the colours of the Hétel de 
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Ville, re c_tiised the Marquis de Launay, and addressing him, said, 
‘‘You are the Governor of the Bastille?” At the same moment 
Hulin came forward to meet him, and embracing him, promised 
that his life should be spared, and that he would fulfil the capitula- 
tion, on which the Marquis de Launay pressed his hand, and, 
returning his embrace, replied, “I trust in you, brave man, and am 
your prisoner.” Meanwhile, over the two drawbridges flocked, not 
the armed citizens, who for the most part remained outside at their 
post, but a ruthless mob, armed with hatchets, pitchforks, and 
staves. This furious rabble began to threaten the Governor, who 
stuck to Hulin’s side; while the latter, fearing that they might 
resort to some act of violence, proposed to M. de Launay to quit the 
Bastille with him and join the Gardes-Francaises, many of whom 
had collected on the other side of the fosse. Scarcely had they 
advanced a few paces with that intention, than, in spite of all 
Hulin’s efforts, several individuals rushed on M. de Launay, and 
tore off his hair; upon which the unhappy man, seeing the danger 
which threatened him, attempted to stab himself with the dagger con- 
tained in the cane which he still held. Hulin immediately seized the 
cane, and, wresting it from his grasp, broke it in pieces, cutting his 
own fingers in the act; and thrusting the gold-mounted pommel in 
his pocket, said, “I will restore it to you again.” Then, assisted by 
some of the crowd and a few soldiers, he disengaged M. de Launay 
from the multitude, and traversed with him in safety the great 
drawbridge without meeting with any insult from the crowd which 
flocked into the Bastille. On arriving at the outer drawbridge, a 
stalwart individual, sword in hand, fell on Hulin, who clung to his 
prisoner ; the crowd and some soldiers thrust this man aside, but a 
few words which M. de Launay addressed to him gave Hulin reason 
to believe that it was De Launay’s brother, a captain in the Gardes- 
Francaises, who, in order to deliver him, had attempted to kill the 
man who was leading him. Thence Hulin took the road to the 
Arsenal which leads into the Rue St. Antoine; but unfortunately 
the cry, “It is the Governor of the Bastille!” had preceded him. 
Hulin has assured me that he had run greater dangers during this 
short passage, and especially under the porch of the Arsenal, than 
during the attack of the Bastille, and that he was more than once 
on the point of falling a victim to the sword-thrusts and pistol-shots 
levelled at his prisoner. One individual, while striking at the 
Governor’s head with a hatchet, nearly cut down Hulin, who was 
only protected from the blow by the muskets of his comrades. At 
the entrance of the Rue St. Antoine, the cries of the multitude 
increase. Hulin had now only seven or eight soldiers to protect his 
prisoner, who held fast to De Launay’s right arm, while the soldiers 
defended him on the left, keeping the people at bay with their bayonets, 
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while Hulin did the same with his sword. Thri2> the people 
snatched him from them, thrice they succeeded in recovering the 
unfortunate De Launay from their hands, with his clothes torn and 
his face covered with blood. Close to the church of St. Louis de la 
Culture, the people once more gain possession of him. Haulin, 
vigorous Hulin, who had sworn to De Launay that he would lose his 
life in defending him, rushed into the middle of the crowd that 
surrounded him, threw away his sword, and seizing De Launay 
in his arms, bore him from these wretches and replaced him 
in the midst of the only four Gardes-Francaises who continued to 
accompany him. The unfortunate man clung to his breast, exclaim- 
ing, ‘You are my saviour. What-shall I not owe you if you 
deliver me from these barbarians? You would have defended your- 
self as I did, had the King intrusted you with the custody of the 
Bastille. I always thought they would attack me; therefore I fired 
on the people.” In the midst of his bewilderment, De Launay was 
not wanting in energy. He walked steadily along, his head proudly 
erect, during this long course from the Bastille to the Hotel de 
Ville; and when at times the mob that followed threw mud and 
stones at him, he cried, ‘“‘Ah, why did they not let me blow myself 
into the air and crush these miserable wretches beneath the ruins of 
the Bastille ?” It was thus, amidst the imprecations of the multitude, 
continually struggling against their fury and reiterated attempts to 
carry off his prisoner, that Hulin, exhausted and abandoned by the 
greater part of his comrades, succeeded in conducting the wretched 
De Launay as far as the Arcade St. Jean. There he thought himself 
in safety; a few paces farther, and he would have reaped the 
sweetest of triumphs—he would have delivered over to the generosity 
of the Electors the unfortunate man who had defended himself 
because it was his duty to do so; a man who might have shed more’ 
blood had his garrison possessed the ferocity of their courage; a 
man who, in a word, had pledged his faith and received in return 
the plighted word of the chief of the assailants of the Bastille and 
of the assailants themselves. But in their fury the people had 
decided that Hulin should not deprive them of their victim. Scarcely 
had he reached the Place de Gréve with that victim when ten thousand 
ruffians, springing from all sides, and in their fury rushing one over 
the other, carry off poor De Launay in spite of Hulin’s efforts to defend 
him, until at last, seized by the hair himself and hurled to the ground, 
he was dragged almost lifeless and left on a heap of stones in front 
of the Hételde Ville. Thus was the Governor of the Bastille—in spite 
of sworn promises—massacred almost on the steps of the Hotel de 
Ville. His conqueror, the man who had sworn, and who had kept 
his oath, to defend De Launay’s life at the peril of his own, was only 
recalled to that life by some inhabitants of the Place de Gréve, who, 
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on approaching him, immediately recognised him as the person they 
had seen a few hours previously place himself at the head of the 
Gardes-Frangaises and lead them to the Bastille. They carried him 
motionless and scarcely breathing to the grocer’s shop at the King’s 
Corner (le Coin du Roi), which since has become so cruelly noto- 
rious; there they restored him by dint of cordials, and conducted 
him, overcome by fatigue and grief, to his lodgings, at the same 
moment that the companion of his victory, Helic, arrived at the 
Hotel de Ville, bearing the keys of the Bastille in one hand and 
the capitulation in the other, followed by the prisoners whose lives 
he had the good fortune to save by his eloquence. 

The exact account of the facts, which history may be glad to find 
inscribed in these notes, is sufficient to make known the military 
conduct of the Governor of the Bastille. I have dwelt on the details 
of this event chiefly because it may one day be interesting to know 
how, through the inconsiderate conduct of this unfortunate man, and 
an accumulation of accidents accidentally taken advantage of by 
the energy and devotion of the Gardes-Frangaises and the inhabi- 
tants of Paris, the Bastille, protected by eight towers, defended 
by twenty-two pieces of artillery, three amusettes, and a garri- 
son of about one hundred and forty men, was captured almost as 
soon as it was attacked. Its garrison consisted of eighty-eight 
“Invalide” soldiers, comprising the gunners, the officers, and the 
staff ; of forty-four soldiers of the Swiss regiment of Salis-Samade, 
and one officer, who, as far as I can recollect, was not conducted to 
the Hotel de Ville. This garrison of a hundred and thirty men lost 
only five gunners, killed and wounded by a citizen who, placed on 
the roof of one of the adjacent houses, picked them off under 
cover of the chimneys. The loss of the assailants consisted in 
eighty-two men killed on the esplanade of the Bastille previous to 
and during the irregular attack made by the Gardes-Frangaises and 
the citizens, and of twenty-two men who died of their wounds in 
the hospitals or in their own dwellings. The number of wounded 
who recovered was estimated at one hundred and fifty, but these 
could be but imperfectly enumerated, because many of them who 
withdrew to their own habitations thought fit to disguise the part 
they had taken in the capture of the fortress, and because the 
Electors and representatives of the commune were only able to pro- 
cure the return of those whose poverty obliged them to have recourse 
to the public assistance. 

While the valiant Helic was carrying the capitulation and the 
keys of the Bastille to the Hétel de Ville, and the brave Hulin was 
defending at the peril of his own life the life of the unfortunate De 
Launay, the humanity of the conquerors was occupied in liberating 
the state prisoners confined in the castle. They numbered fourteen, 
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seven of whom, for the most part forgers of false cheques in the 
name of the Parisian bankers, Tourton and Ravel, had followed the 
victors and quitted the Bastille with them. Many of those who 
were the first to enter the fortress, and they were the most 
numerous, have assured me that the Governor, having but few 
hands to assist him in his defence, and especially to serve his 
artillery, had set these seven prisoners free in the interior of the 
fort, with a promise of their liberty hereafter if they took part in 
the defence of their prison. A few others have told me that these 
seven prisoners, confined, on the contrary, by De Launay in a 
separate room, had taken advantage of the moment to burst open 
the door and escape during the action. As for the seven others, 
whose crimes consisted in what were denominated state crimes, or 
who were detained for acts whose authors the Government sought not 
so much to punish as to confine in the royal prisons, the Governor had 
immured them in separate cells on the Sunday night. These the people 
hastened to demand as soon as they entered the Bastille, and did not 
even allow the warders to open the doors of the various cells, but 
hastened to burst them open, and restored the seven prisoners to 
light, which several of them had not seen for years. One only was 
discovered chained to the wall of his cell, situated between the two 
towers of the Chapel and of the Treasure, under the vault which 
had formerly joined the entrance to the Porte de Paris. They were all 
ignorant of what was passing; they had taken the sound of the 
cannon, which at times reached their ears, for the report of the 
salutes usually fired on the occasion of any public rejoicing, or 
when the King entered Paris. Alarmed at the impetuosity with 
which their cells were thrust open, they believed that they were 
about to be put to death, and that, as several of them said, “their 
last hour had arrived.” They were at a loss to reply to their nume- 
rous liberators, who embraced them and dragged them, trembling 
with fear, into the court of the Bastille. The state of their cloth- 
ing was as singular as it was deplorable. Almost all had long beards, 
their hair matted with dirt and in strange disorder, slippers instead 
of shoes, and caps of different fantastic shapes, which they lost 
in the crowd amidst the frantic embraces of the people. In this 
state they were led through the yelling crowd to the Palais- 
Royal, where shortly after arrived the dead bodies of Flesselles and 
De Launay, dragged by the populace bearing torches. I must not 
disguise this act of ferocity, the only one which the misfortune of 


the times may perhaps justify amidst those which have disgraced 
our Revolution. 
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“Tue Kandahar question affords the most pleasing topic in the whole 
chapter of our Afghan relations.” These words are to be found in a 
paper contributed by Sir Henry Rawlinson to the Nineteenth Century 
in February last. They are meant to affirm not merely that the situa- 
tion in Kandahar was more pleasant than the situation in other parts 
of Afghanistan—which would not be saying much—but that there was 
something positively pleasing about our doings in Kandahar. From 
such as have, through evil report and good, held firmly to the 
view that our recent Afghan policy stands rooted in wrong and is 
certain to bring disaster, a transient reverse does not enhance con- 
demnation any more than did an apparent success win approval. 
Those who hold the contrary view with equal sincerity—as unques- 
tionably is the case with Sir Henry Rawlinson—will probably be as 
little affected by passing events. Each one of these groups will attach 
comparatively little value to what may be superficial eddies and back- 
waters, and, until convinced by much longer experience, will believe 
that the deep stream of human nature is flowing according to his 
forecast. But for the great mass of men who have given no previous 
thought to this question, but who must now determine it one way or 
another, it is natural and right that they should incline to be guided 
by those whose forecasts have hitherto been justified by events. And 
many who may have been disposed in February last to draw distinc- 
tions between different parts of Afghanistan, and to receive the 
doctrine that the inhabitants of one part liked subjugation more than 
those of another, will now probably revise their opinions in the light 
of recent occurrences at Kandahar. 

It is a remarkable thing, but we have never been informed by 
whose advice it was that Her Majesty’s Government were guided, 
either in 1875, when they resolved to force European Residents on 
the Ameer Shere Ali, or in 1878, when they resolved to seize other 
people’s territory for the purpose of improving our frontier. If there 
is a searching Parliamentary inquiry into these transactions, as I 
sincerely hope there will be, we shall know something more on this 
important point. In the meantime we are still wholly in the dark as 
to the professional advice on which the wonderful scientific frontier 
was constructed. But as regards the adoption of an aggressive 
policy we know a little more. We know, at all events, that Lord 
Salisbury was not guided by the Local Government of India; for that 
responsible body was not consulted beforehand, and when ordered 
to act, was so impressed with the disastrous character of the orders as 
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to remonstrate against them. We know that he did not act on the 
opinions of his own Council in England. And we have ashrewd sus- 
picion that the persons whose views influenced his mind were Sir 
Henry Rawlinson and Sir Bartle Frere, who at that critical period 
were very active with their ready pens. At all events, neither Lord 
Salisbury nor Lord Lytton have assigned reasons for their action 
substantially different from those given by the two gentlemen in 
question. 

Disclaiming all intention of straining the case against Sir Henry 
Rawlinson or Sir Bartle Frere, I take their utterances as the 
best guide we have to the views which prevailed in 1875. AndI 
think it of some importance to exhibit, as accurately as is possible in 
condensing voluminous documents into a short space, the exact tenor 
of their views, both as regards the existence of danger, which alone 
could justify a change of policy, and as regards the remedies advised. 
Such an exposition would not be wholly useless if it related wholly 
to the past, for it would be still an instructive piece of history. But 
these two policies are even now struggling for ascendancy. Though 
we have reason to hope that the Ministry, who with infinite struggle 
were lifted into power in order to reverse our Indian policy, will do 
so thoroughly, we are not yet assured of that. We have not yet 
been definitely told that they will leave to the Afghans a real inde- 
pendence, and not the mere shadow of it which alone remains if 
we are to conduct their foreign relations. Nor have we been told 
that they will abandon the whole territory which we have taken by 
violence. We may depend upon it that our Jingoes' will strain 
every nerve to retain the fruits of aggression. They will still flout at 
the notion that the law of morality between nation and nation is in 
its essence the same as that between man and man. They will go 
on contending that the material interests of England are to be con- 
sulted at the expense of other people’s rights. They will still 
assume that to have military possession of a country is the same 
thing as to be at one with its people and to command its resources ; 
that the quietness and confidence of conscious strength is inertness 
which invites contempt ; that true strength consists in what they are 
pleased to call by the French name of “ prestige;” that to confess 
and repair a wrong is weakness; and that a dictatorial and over- 
bearing temper gives a more advantageous reputation than modera- 
tion and justice. They will cling to every inch of ill-gotten terri- 
tory, and to every shred of the supremacy we have assumed. Even 

(1) I do not use the term “ Jingo,” here or elsewhere, by way of derision ; but merely 
_ a3 a convenient nickname for a school of politicians which, though discredited just now, 
will often be predominant, and will always have great influence, inour foreign affairs. It 
is just such a name as Tory, Whig, Roundhead, and others, all originally dyslogistic. 


Such a name was much wanted. Before its invention we were obliged to call a Jingo 
by the name of English Chauvinist or some such circumlocution. 
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while I am writing these words I open the Times and read the words 
of its Jingo correspondent at Calcutta. “To abandon Kabul now,” 
he says, ‘may mean the expenditure in a few years of fresh blood 
and treasure; to abandon Kandahar may mean the loss of India.” 
And it behoves those who have fought for the principles of justice 
and moderation, and have won the battle at the hustings, to keep 
their eyes open, to remember that the work is not done yet, and to 
strengthen in every way the hands of those who are giving good 
advice against those who are giving bad. 

Sir Henry Rawlinson’s opinion on Central Asian affairs comes 
weighted with great knowledge of details acquired by a lifelong 
study and personal service in some of the countries falling within 
that wide province. In our first Afghan war he served with great 
distinction at Kandahar, and marched through Afghanistan. I 
believe I am correct in saying that his direct knowledge of India 
terminated at that period, and that it must be nearly forty years since 
he has seen anything of that country with his own eyes. In fact he 
has seen affairs more from the Persian side than the Indian. When 
we are’ weighing opinions it is important to consider the point of 
view from which they are formed. Everybody will admit that we 
should care little for the affairs of Central Asia if we were not Rulers 
of India. Few will openly dispute, however much they may at 
times forget, that this position which gives us our interest in Asia 
binds us so to act as to consult the best interests of our Indian sub- 
jects. In estimating, then, the value of the materials which go to 
make up an opinion, we must place the experience and responsibility 
of our Viceroys and other great Indian officers upon a different level 
altogether from the opportunities enjoyed by other persons. 

Indeed Sir Henry Rawlinson has been at some pains to disclaim 
responsibility for Indian affairs. In the paper from which I have 
already given a quotation he speaks of amateur critics in terms of 
complaint, or at least of disparagement. But I suppose that an 
amateur only means one who is not professionally employed and who 
volunteers his services. If so, Sir Henry Rawlinson is himself an 
amateur, though one no doubt of unusual learning and ability. In 
the year 1875 he published a book which caused considerable asto- 
nishment in India, where I was at the time, because, coming from a 
member of the Home Government, it distinctly advocated a high- 
handed seizure of territory in Afghanistan, with which country we 
were then at profound peace. There is reason to believe that the 
late Ameer Shere Ali was much frightened by it, as well he might 
be. Sir Henry Rawlinson, however, tells us that his book was not 
published under any pressure of responsibility for action in India. 
The preface contains the following passages :— 


‘‘A few additional words seem to be required in explanation of the two 
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serious questions of responsibility and authority involved in this publication. 
Occupying, as I do at present, a seat in the Council of India, I may be supposed 
by some to speak on Eastern matters with official authority, and in fact to 


represent the views of the Government ; but this would be entirely an erroneous 
assumption.” 


He then states his view of the position of the Council of India, 
and proceeds :-— 


‘¢In my own case, as the result of forty years’ continuous observatiou of the 
course of political affairs in Central Asia, fortified by a large personal experi- 
ence in Persia, in Afghanistan, and in India, I have formed a very decided 
opinion..... that in the event of Russia’s approach to Herat, it will be 
indispensable to the safety of India that we should resume our military occu- 
pation of Western Afghanistan... .. The arguments in favour of such a 
course are put forward on my individual responsibility and with the view of 
eliciting discussion, not as foreshadowing the policy of the Government.” 

Such being Sir Henry Rawlinson’s position, let us see what he has 
said. And first of the dangers apprehended; for if there is no 
appreciable danger, none but the most cynical advocate of conquest 
for conquest’s sake would advise aggression. In the year 1865 Sir 
Henry Rawlinson wrote thus :— 


‘‘ What we rather have to apprehend is that an Asiatic Russia will arise to 
the south of the Hindoo Koosh, possessing within itself a germ of vitality and 
vigour that will enable it to replenish rather than exhaust the parent stem, 
and will render it in due course of time a formidable rival to our Indian 


Empire.” 

It is probably my ignorance of the subject, but I confess that, 
after giving some attention, I cannot understand this dark saying. 
Nor indeed to the writer does the danger appear very appreciable, 
except to the eye of faith; for he adds, “The growth of such a 
satrapy .. . . will be a work of time, perhaps of ages.” ” 

In the year 1868 Sir Henry Rawlinson submitted to the Secretary 
of State for India a memorandum on the subject of our perils from 
Russian encroachments. He says that after their conquest of Cir- 
cassia in 1859 there was no military or physical obstacle to their 
continuous march from the Araxes to the Indus.’ He sketches a 
vista of Russian conquests during ten years to come, all of which are 
to be followed by a peaceful settlement of the conquered countries, 
which he calculates will amply pay for the military expenditure, and 
will become with all their resources as available for the Russians as if 
they were Russia itself. He points out, very justly, that if the 
Russians become neighbours to the Afghans they must have political 
relations with them. He considers indeed that the idea of inva- 

(1) England and Russia in the East, p. ix. 
(2) England and Russia in the East, p. 196. 
(3) A distance of some 2,000 miles. 


(4) This is one of those delusions in which all conquerors indulge. 


most, it has been falsified by the event. 
them. 


In this case, as in 
The Russian conquests are a serious burden to 
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sion from Kabul may be dismissed as almost chimerical; nor need 
we dread invasion from any quarter. The dangers hanging over us 
are that the Russians will establish a mission at Kabul, and then 
that ‘the intrusion of a foreign European element within the restricted 
circle of our Indian relations will of itself exert a disturbing influence 
through the country of a most mischievous and even dangerous 
tendency.” Every chief with a grievance will “at once commence 
intriguing in the hope of relieving himself from our oppressive 
shadow.” Moreover, if the Russians quarrel with us elsewhere they 
have only got to set in motion a machinery of agitation which he 
alleges to exist in Afghanistan, and to be well adapted for acting on 
the “seething, fermenting, festering mass” of Mahommedan hostility 
in India. He points out, what is too true, that we have a national 
feud with the Afghans, which he thinks has been deepened by our 
refusal to mingle in their quarrels; while the Russians, “having 
never exerted any military pressure on the country, or otherwise 
offended the pride of the mountaineers, are regarded by them, if not 
with friendly feelings, at any rate without animosity or fear.” * 

In his publication of 1875 Sir Henry Rawlinson’s alarms of invasion 
are loudly expressed. The Russians, he says, are intending to take 
Merv. That means mischief. It cannot have other than a high political 
object. That object is the capture of Herat, which lies at the mercy 
of any European power holding Merv.” Now Herat, he assures us 
several times over, is “ the key of India.” * He says:— 

‘Russia in possession of Herat would have « grip on the throat of India. 
She would oblige us to increase our frontier army by at least 20,000 fresh 
British troops.” —P. 362. 

And again :— 


‘‘The facility of taking Herat by a coup-de-main from Merv is so patent, 
while the consequences of that movement to British India might be so fatal, 
that it seems a fair matter of consideration whether the Russian occupation of 


the one city should nof be immediately followed by the British occupation of 
the other.” —P. 359. 


Sir Bartle Frere’s opinions are expressed in a letter written by 
him to Sir John Kaye on the 12th June, 1874, and in a memoran- 
dum written by him on the 11th of January, 1875. He has no fear 
of invasion. He does not think that an occupation of Merv by the 
Russians constitutes a casus belli.° The danger he fears is twofold. 


(1) This memorandum will be found printed at length in the Blue Book concerning 
Afghanistan, published in 1878, pp. 31—41. Alsoin England and Russia in the East, 
pp. 2683—292. 


(2) It is some 200 miles distant from Merv. 


(3) It is nearly 800 miles from the basin of the Indus, with great mountains and 
deserts intervening. 


(4) Both published in the 7imesin the autumn of 1878. I am quoting from a reprint 
published at the Zimes office. 

(5) Reprint from Times, p. 103. 
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First, that if Afghanistan becomes Russianized in certain respects, 
with a Russian Minister residing at Kabul, every Englishman in 
India will be disquieted, and all the dangerous classes of Indians 
will prepare for a fight. That danger, he thinks, “is a danger 
never many weeks removed from the present time.”’ Secondly, he 
has “never seen any difficulty in a Russian agent impelling on us 
in India hordes of Asiatic barbarians.” And though “of course 
such a force would be met as soon as it appeared in India, and, we 
may hope, be defeated, if not annihilated,” in the meantime expense 
will be incurred ; outbreaks may occur in India itself; ‘and who 
can tell what will happen when once the rolling stone is put in 
motion?” * 

I believe I have now stated all the dangers which our two advisers 
relied on as calling for an aggressive policy on our part. Before I 
state the observations made upon them, I will mention the measures 
which they advised. I refer only to operations on our neighbours, 
not to matters of internal reform. 

Sir Henry Rawlinson’s fixed idea is that we should possess our- 
selves of Kandahar and Herat. In 1865 he wrote :— 


‘*The positions of Herat and Kandahar .... have been already pointed 
out by one of our most cautious diplomatists (Sir Justin Shiel) as the true political 
frontiers of India; while it has also been shown that these districts may be 
administered with comparative ease, since the Douranee population—the only 
element of danger in Afghan government—is here outnumbered and neutral- 
ised by docile Hazarehs and pliant Parsiwans, who gratefully remember our 
former beneficent rule, and would gladly welcome its return. ... . The 
time may come when it will be our duty to remember that outworks are as 
necessary to the defence of empires as of fortresses, and that in this view Herat 
and Kandahar are the Malakhoff and Mamelon of our position in the East.” *® 


In his memorandum of 1865 Sir Henry Rawlinson says that the 
re-establishment of a mission at Kabul, charged with the distribution 
of a subsidy and with the direction of our quasi-protectorate of the 
country, is “a position we must inevitably occupy sooner or later, 
unless we are prepared to jeopardise our Indian Empire.”* . . 
“Shere Ali Khan should be subsidized and strengthened at Kabul, 
our position at that capital being rendered as secure and paramount 
as would have been Burnes’s position at the court of Dost Mahomed 
Khan in 1837 if he had been supported by the full weight of Lord 
Auckland’s authority and resources.” ® 

He further advises that we should make advances to the Persians, 
and consider the expediency of occupying Quetta. His publication 
of 1875 is almost a continuous argument in favour of an advance to 
Herat, at all events if the Russians approach Merv. He thinks it 

(1) Reprint from Times, p. 117. (2) Ibid. p. 119. 


(8) England and Russia in the East, p. 206. ‘There are some 400 miles between Herat 
and Kandahar, and 400 more between Kandahar and the Indus. 
(4) England and Russia in the Last, p. 284. (5) Ibid. p. 291. 
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probable that ina little while Shere Ali himse/f will suggest the 
necessity of holding the key of India with a British garrison. All 
fears he laughs to scorn. Some Indian statesmen, “ especially those 
who have been bred up in the modern school of political puritanism,” 
may entertain them. “ Visions will arise on their troubled imagina- 
tions of murdered envoys, of imprisoned ladies, of decimated legions, 
of England’s honour trailed in the dust, of defeat, of bankruptcy, of 
ruin. Itis time that all this puerile absurdity, the stale refuse of a 
bygone period of panic, should cease.’’ There may be some objections 
on the score of expense and of the danger of reviving dormant 
enmities; “but, in a professional point of view, the movement on 
Herat would be a mere bagatelle.” If Shere Ali concurs, it is a 
“military promenade.” If he is perverse, still ten thousand men will 
be quite sufficient for the whole thing, including garrisons for 
Quetta, Pisheen, and Kandahar, and guards for the communications.' 
‘* As for those who think we should meet with hatred and resistance 
. +. . My own experience points in an exactly contrary direc- 
eee I still feel satisfied that we should generally receive 
the warm support of the great mass of the population in the districts 
that are traversed.” Syuds, Atchikzyes, Parsiwan peasantry, the 
mercantile and agricultural classes, ‘‘ would one and all throng to us 
for support and protection. The only parties from whom we should 
experience ill-will would be the priesthood and a few of the Dooranee 
chiefs.” * 

Sir Henry thinks it premature to discuss the political arrangements 
necessary for the military operation. 


**T would not propose, under existing circumstances, that a British force should 
occupy Kabul, or that we should interfere with the government of the Ameer. 
It should rather be understood thatjwe had no views of aggrandizement or terri- 
torial conquest; but, on the corftrary, that the occupation of Kandahar and 
Herat was purely a measure of military defence forced upon us by the aggressive 
attitude of Russia.” * 


Sir Bartle Frere recommends the occupation of Quetta, and that 
English agents should be placed at Herat, Kabul, and Kandahar. If 
the Ameer objects, he must be coerced. “I would clear for action, 
and give him unequivocally to understand that we held ourselves 
free to act as might seem best for our own interests.” He advises 
that we should treat directly with “the ruler of Herat,” who, it 
will be recollected, was then Yakoob Khan, Shere Ali’s mutinous 
son. If, again, Shere Ali objects, he is to receive a very menacing 
answer. He would not, indeed, attempt the subjugation of the 
country, at least not till we had tried the other measures.‘ 

In a subsequent passage (p. 140) Sir Bartle Frere expresses the 


(1) England and Russia in the East, pp. 358—360. (2) Ibid. p. 364. 
(8) Ibid. p. 360. (4) Reprint from Times, pp. 113, 114, 115, 120. 
pDD2 
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opinion that his method of dealing with Afghanistan is that which 
we follow towards Belgium and Holland. 

He considers (p. 145) that the first necessity at Kabul is an 
English officer. As for danger to that officer’s life— 

‘‘T have never believed in the validity of this objection, and I should consider 
it quite chimerical unless it were formally stated by the ruler himself. In that 
case I should point out to him the absurdity of his calling himself the ruler of 
a country where he could not insure the safety of an honoured guest. I should 
decline to communicate with him save through a representative accredited like 
our envoys at other Asiatic courts, and I should state clearly the impossibility 
of our talking of friendly relations with a nation where our representative would 
not be welcomed.” 

He cannot see how the Afghans are to be conciliated, except by 
dealing with them as he recommends. We should have two main 
objects: viz. to impress them with a conviction'of (1) our power to 
defend ourselves against all comers; (2) our having no desire to 
annex their fertile valleys ov interfere with their independence and self- 
government (p. 150). But we must insist upon it that they shall 
have identity of interests with us, and that they shall not deal with any 
other power (p. 153). 

With these somewhat incoherent recommendations Sir Bartle 
Frere takes leave of the question. His principles of dealing with 
weak neighbours have since borne fruit in Africa. From Sir Henry 
Rawlinson we have still a few more words. 

‘ Now I have set forth at length the views which apparently 
' captivated the mind of Lord Salisbury to such a degree that 
he thought it unnecessary to consult either his own Council or 
the Governor-General of India in his Council on the matter, but 
issued his orders at once for the fatal step of insisting on Euro- 








Me pean residents in Afghanistan. I will now state the comments 
i made on these views, though they are now necessarily mixed up 
: with events which have spoken in a way to convince all but 
e those who will not see. Those who desire to go deeper into the 
4 matter will do well to study the Afghan Blue Book of 1878. Sir 
4 Henry Rawlinson’s memorandum of 1868 was written before the 
f days of Imperial policy, and during the reign of a prudent Secretary 
« of State, who conducted business on recognised principles. He ac- 
* cordingly submitted the memorandum to the Governor-General in 
: Council for comment. The comments made upon it in India will be 
; found in the Blue Book, pp. 43—79. The result of them was that 
. the advice of Sir Henry Rawlinson was not followed. Further 





f opinions on the question by the Indian officials in the year 1875 will 
be found in the same Blue Book, pp. 129—155. And among the 
: reprints from the Times, at p. 124, will be found a valuable comment 
a by Lord Lawrence on Sir Bartle Frere’s letter of June, 1874. These 
documents exhaust the case; and in what I am about to say, though | 
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I say it in my own language, there is little, if anything, beyond 
references to after events, which is not substantially drawn from the 
discussions in 1868-9 and 1874-5. 

One most remarkable feature of the arguments for the ag- 
gressive policy is that they are wholly silent about the morality 
or justice of the proceedings they recommend. In Sir Henry 
Rawlinson’s book of 1875 he is careful to show his contempt 
for the “ modern school of political puritanism.” There is, indeed, 
another passage which indicates that there is a morality in such 
questions, but only for Russians. At page 200, “We think enough 
has been said to show that Russia has no right, except the right 
of the strongest, to impose her rule upon the Uzbeg states.” 
Russians then, let us concede, may not do injustice. But for Eng- 
lishmen, their interests, or what these gentlemen conceive to be such, 
are the only safe or tolerable guide to conduct. Because we have 
conquered India we may impose our yoke on any nation adjacent to 
India, always provided it is not strong enough to resist. Treaties 
may bind us to respect the integrity of a neighbour’s dominions and 
not to send English officers into them ; but they are not worth men- 
tioning. Away with them, if he is so unfriendly and perverse as to 
insist on them. We have a right to put our finger on any obscure 
spot in the map of Asia, say a thousand miles away from us, and to 
dub it the “‘ key of India.” That simple proceeding confers upon us 
inestimable privileges. Should the Russians come within two or 
three hundred miles of our key we have a right—to do what >— 
declare war against them? No, much better than that! To take 
the territory of some unoffending neighbour, to send our officers to 
manage his affairs for him, to “protect” him, and if he resists, to 
subject his country to all the horrors of war, and to reduce it finally 
to subjection. 

To any one who believes that the world is governed by moral laws, 
which always vindicate themselves, though in very different ways 
and at very different intervals of time, such considerations as these 
would be fatal to the counsels that invite them. In the late contest 
throughout the country no topic had nearly such power to move the 
judgment of mankind. But it is a stumbling-block to Jingoes, and 
is too likely to be held as foolishness in Downing Street. Let us. 
set it aside and treat the case as if human beings were chessmen, and 
we the players. ‘Herat is the key of India. Russia in possession 
of Herat would have a grip on the throat of India. Herat and 
Kandahar are the Malakhoff and Mamelon of our position in the 
East.” For such warnings as these it is sufficient to ask what events 
in the history of the world have proved that Herat is the key of India. 
It is sufficient to show the distances, the mountains, the deserts, the 
hostile populations, the strong empire, well held in hand, which could 
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successfully contend with the Russians even if by some miratle the 
whole space between the Caspian and the Indus were annihilated and 
we found ourselves next-door neighbours. Why, the Russians have 
difficulty in penetrating the country of the Tekke-Turkomans, and 
have just been repulsed from it; and yet we are to be told that when 
they have further lengthened and weakened their line, further 
embarrassed their treasury, and made a few more tribes their enemies, 
their presence, 700 or 800 miles from our borders, is a grip. upon our 
throat. These are the utterances not of a sane practical politician, 
but of a student and enthusiast who has so long brooded over one 
subject from one point of view that he can see nothing else in the 
world. 

Sir Bartle Frere, who has had the advantage of looking at the 
subject from the Indian side, is not nearly so extravagant in his 
estimate of the importance of Herat. But he sees no difficulty “in a 
Russian agent impelling on us hordes of Asiatic barbarians.” Where 
the hordes are to come from, and what motive the agent is to hold 
out to them, Sir Bartle Frere does not tell us. Certainly not the 
motive of plunder; for even Sir Bartle Frere hopes, and I am sure 
no other Indian officer doubts, that the hordes in question would be 
both defeated and annihilated directly they approached our borders. 
Such vague suggestions as these would hardly be worth noticing if 
we were not looking to see what manner of guides our Ministers have 
chosen to follow ; and much light is thrown on their state of mind 
by the reasons they assign. 

Both of these gentlemen insist much on the certainty that the 
Russians will establish a mission at Kabul if we do not, and that 
there will then be intrigues and commotions in India. A few words 
on both branches of this topic may be useful. 

Nobody can doubt that when the Russians come into close contact 
with the Afghans there will be some political change effected, though 
it is not easy to see what it will be; and it may well be doubted 
whether we should not reap more good than mischief from it. But 
as for a Russian mission to Kabul able to influence the policy of the 
Afghans against us, that is far more likely to take place if we 
establish such a mission, or attempt to do so, than if we do not. It 
has been the constant tenet of the non-aggressive school that the 
Afghans only wish to be left alone; that they dread both the great 
European nations, ourselves the most because we are the nearest and 
the strongest, and because we overran their country forty years ago; 
but that whichever nation most respects their freedom will most 
attract them, and whichever presses on them the hardest will drive 
them into the arms of the other. 

Lord Salisbury only laughed all these views to scorn, but the 
result has proved their soundness. We forced Europeans on the 
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Afghan Ameer, we quarrelled with him because he resisted them, 
and withdrew our agent from his court, and threatened him with evil 
consequences. The result was, the Russian mission dreaded by the 
aggressive school. We then forced on him a mission of our own. 
The result again was a savage war, and rekindling of the fierce 
national hatreds which long years of patience and moderation had 
allayed. In war we are irresistible, and we establish our coveted 
mission ; but no sooner are our backs turned than it is destroyed by 
the exasperated people. What their feelings may be towards the 
Russians we do not know, nor can the Russians get to them; but if 
they had now to choose between us and the Russians, who can doubt 
that they would reject us and choose our rivals? And who can 
doubt that the reverse would be the case if the Russian and English 
parts in the drama were reversed ? 

Sir Henry Rawlinson indeed has the most curious argument on 
this subject. It is quoted above, p. 389. We have, he too truly 
says in 1868, a national feud with the Afghans, and our non-inter- 
vention has not allayed but deepened it. Russian non-intervention, 
on the other hand, has conciliated the Afghans. But if this be so, 
nothing we can do will make the Afghans friendly tous. If they 
hate us for intervention, and hate us more for non-intervention, we 
are ina bad way. But it is difficult to follow such reasoning. The 
fact is, that in this case, as in the case of the Uzbegs, Sir Henry 
Rawlinson sees how the ordinary workings of human nature apply 
to the Russians, but he cannot see how they apply to ourselves. 

But let us suppose that the Russians could peaceably establish a 
mission at Kabul. What are the intrigues that frighten us so? I 
have heard a great deal of Russian intrigues in the abstract, but I 
have never seen one nor heard one accurately described. I want to 
ook a little closer at them. Except perhaps among those who hold 
that Herat is the key of India, it is agreed that we do not fear inva- 
sion. But unless intrigue is to be backed by invasion, what does it 
mean? The meaning must be that some Indian rajah—-say Scindia 
or Holkar—being discontented with our rule, will intrigue with the 
Russians if they are to have a mission at Kabul, but not otherwise. 
To do what? To take up arms, I suppose. But what will that do 
but ruin him, unless the Russians can invade us? Is it supposed 
that the Russians will send agents about India stirring up our sub- 
jects to revolt on their own resources? That they can do from 
St. Petersburg if they think it worth their while, and the existence 
of a mission at Kabul will not help them in so desperate an enter- 
prise. Let us have some definite idea of the dreaded intrigues from 
those who dread them, and I will venture to say that it will no more 
bear the light of day than the cantilena that Herat is the key of 
India will bear the strain of historical, or geographical, or military 
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criticism. Since I myself have learned by experience somewhat of 
the nature of our relations to India, I have maintained the unpopular 
doctrine that India is a serious burden and danger to us—one, indeed, 
which we cannot shake off at our pleasure, but which requires to be 
looked at in its true light in order that we may deal with it manfully 
and wisely. But I am not prepared to appraise the danger near so 
highly as the alarmists of the aggressive school. According to them 
we hold India by so frail a tenure, that if another European nation 
is allowed to approach within a thousand miles of our borders, or to 
have correspondence with a neighbouring country, our rule is seri- 
ously imperilled. That is indeed a melancholy view of the situation. 
Our position is far stronger than Sir Henry Rawlinson would have 
us believe. Our rule does not depend upon an impossible isolation, 
but upon our own treatment of the Indians. Our safety is to be 
sought not in exaggerated jealousies and fear of outsiders, but in 
wise and just government. All foreign rulers must be exposed to 
dangers from which natives are exempt, but, if we are true to our- 
selves and to our duties, our supremacy will not be forced from us by 
any foreign power. 

Moreover, how far is this principle of jealous isolation to be car- 
ried? If it necessitates the practical absorption of Afghanistan, 
why not of Turkestan? Why not of Persia? Sir Henry Rawlin- 
son doubtless would answer gladly, By all means absorb them 
both. Indeed he has said as much. In a paper of his, published in 
the Nineteenth Century for August, 1879, he examines the value of 
the Treaty of Gundamuk. It pleases him well as far as it goes, but 
then it goes such a very little way. Cotte que cotite, Persia must 
be detached from Russia; not brought into more friendly contact 
with ourselves, be it observed, but isolated from the mighty neigh- 
bours who touch it along a thousand miles. He has discovered 
further keys of India. Merv, being only two hundred miles or so 
from Herat, is, we knew before, too dangerous a position for the 
Russians to occupy. But now Abiverd, about one hundred miles 
further, has become a forbidden place to them. We are to give them 
notice that we shall support against them the Turkomans, with whom 
they have no legitimate quarrel, or even excite the Uzbegs to revolt 
against them. And in his paper of February, 1880, he boldly lays 
it down that the Oxus should be the boundary between us and the 
Russians, or that a neutral zone must be formed; otherwise a cam- 
paign on the Oxus is inevitable. 

Well, but let us ask, if Russian intrigues are so formidable to us 
in India itself, would they not be a hundred times as formidable in 
Afghanistan, in Turkestan, or in Persia? In Afghanistan, we are 
informed, there is “a machinery of agitation singularly well adapted 
for acting on the seething, fermenting, festering mass of Mahom- 
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medan hostility in India.” Supposing this to be so, would not this 
machinery act with an effect increased precisely in proportion to the 
hostility we excite by our interference with nations now free, and to 
our distance from the resources on which we must rely in a struggle ? 
Sir Henry Rawlinson is like those simple speculators in geography 
who, feeling the north wind to be cold, invented a genial hyper- 
borean region beyond it. But attempts to get behind the north 
wind only land us in thrilling regions of thick-ribbed ice. Flying 
from what is very bearable, we rush into starvation and destruction. 
I believe this machinery of crusading to be a fiction, or at least an 
enormous exaggeration. But to whatever extent it exists we should 
counteract it in India, and not give it additional leverage by going 
behind it in Central Asia. 

Such have been the opinions of our greatest responsible Indian 
officers when views such as those of Sir Henry Rawlinson have been 
submitted to them for opinion. The dangers alleged by the aggres- 
sive school are either created or extravagantly magnified by their 
imaginations. As for the proposed remedies, they are calculated to 
give real existence to dangers otherwise imaginary, and to augment 
a hundredfold such as have any existence. It remains to exhibit the 
sagacity of our advisers in those disputed points which have been 
decided by events. 

The remedies prescribed by them are substantially two—a “ quasi- 
protectorate” of Afghanistan, or a control over Afghan politics 
by means of resident English officers, and the occupation of 
Quetta, Kandahar, Herat, or whatever other place we may deter- 
mine to be the key of India. Lord Lawrence, Lord Northbrook, 
and Shere Ali himself, warn us that the officers may probably 
be assassinated, and that dreadful complications will then ensue. To 
Sir Bartle Frere such an objection is “‘ quite chimerical,” and is to 
be treated with contemptuous rebuke. To Sir Henry Rawlinson it 
isa “ puerile absurdity, the stale refuse of a bygone period of panic,” 
which can only arise “‘in the troubled imaginations of the modern 
school of political puritanism.” But which has proved right, the 
scoffers and theorists, or the grave statesmen who founded them- 
selves on experience ? 

It is true that, writing in February, 1880, after such a manifesta- 
tion of furious wrath against us on the part of the Afghans as even 
Sir Henry Rawlinson could not mistake, he says that he always pro- 
tested against meddling with such a hornet’s nest at Kabul. But 
this must be forgetfulness on his part. In 1868 he insisted on the 
necessity, immediate or near at hand, of establishing a mission at 
Kabul, of assuming a quasi-protectorate of the country, of making 
our position in Kabul both secure and permanent, as he says that of 
Burnes would have been if supported by Lord Auckland. In 1875 
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his protest was veiled under the mild suggestion that, while we took 
possession of other parts of Afghanistan, we should not under exist- 
ing circumstances occupy Kabul with a British force. Surely those 
who followed such guidance have some right to complain that Sir 
Henry Rawlinson now says that he always protested against med- 
dling with the hornet’s nest. Why, even in August, 1879, writing 
just before the gloss was so rudely rubbed off the Treaty of Gunda- 
muk, and accepting that treaty as a little foretaste of his own 
grander plans, he expresses a belief that Yakoob Khan will have 
little difficulty in establishing himself, because he is oui nominee ; 
and a further belief that British officers at Kabul will not be exposed 
to any special danger. 

It is true, again, that Sir Henry Rawlinson draws a distinction 
between, on the one hand, the permanent control and the military 
occupation which he suggests, and annexation on the other; and 
then he says he has never advised annexation. Such a distinction 
is utterly worthless for the present purpose. If we take Afghan 
territory, if we plant military posts in their towns, if we send officers 
to protect them, to be paramount over them, to control all their 
relations with foreigners, that is quite annexation enough to rouse 
the utmost indignaticn in a people who love their liberty. Nor will 
it become less so if we should endeavour to veil our violence under 
the transparent pretences that we have “ no view of aggrandisement 
or territorial conquest,” and that the seizure of an ally’s territory is 
“purely a measure of military defence forced upon us by the aggres- 
sive attitude of Russia.” 

So much for the essential recommendation of control by British 
officers and posts. Now let us look again at what we were promised 
with reference to Kandahar and Herat. The movement thither 
would be “a mere bagatelle.” Even if Shere Ali is so perverse as 
to object to it, 10,000 men would suffice for the whole. As to 
money, it seems not to be worth considering, so little is told us 
about it. We were to receive the support of the great mass of the 
population, and to encounter the ill-will only of the priesthood and 
a few of the Dooranee chiefs. Alas! it seems that we are expe- 
riencing the reverse of all this. I do not mean to say that we have got 
to the bottom of the recent phenomena. Sir Henry Rawlinson may 
yet be justified in thinking that the opposition we are encountering 
is all due to priests and Dooranees. But our present information 
points all the other way. It looks as if the ordinary laws of human 
nature were at work. For some purposes it is useful to know 
whether a man is a Syud, an Atchikzai, a Parsiwan, or of any other 
division of the human race. But it does not answer to forget that 
he is still a man, and that it is very rare for a man who enjoys 
freedom to welcome a conqueror. For the other matters, Sir Donald 
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Stewart did not find his march to be a mere bagatelle, though he only 
went to Kandahar and not to Herat, though he had no fighting, and 
though he is not second in ability to any British officer. General 
Biddulph advanced onwards to Girishk, but at that point he returned, 
and on his return was smartly attacked. We have not found it so 
simple to set up a ruler at Kandahar to our mind. We do so, and 
when we come to aid him in war his troops turn against us. It is 
quite clear that our presence in Kandahar has evoked a powerful 
opposition, even if it should only be excited by priests and Dooranees. 
It is probable that our presence has for the time united against us 
the whole fighting forces of the country as closely as their exceed- 
ingly loose and incoherent polity allows. 

Recent accounts show that our lines of communication have been 
disturbed at points—the neighbourhood of Sibi, for instance—where 
the Dooranee element is not appreciable among the people. Captain 
Showers was killed, as is said, by a party of country-people. We 
have heard by telegram of attacks upon the railway in the hill 
country to the north-east of the Bolan Pass. Parties have been 
attacked by the Kakhurs. Private letters speak of ferment among 
the Atchikzais. I am not speaking of the military importance of 
their manifestations, which may be’ slight. But there is no mistaking 
their grave political bearing. It is clear that our presence in that 
country is a serious cause of disturbance, and is hateful to at least a 
large portion of the people. It is, in fact, destructive of our pro- 
fessed object, which is not military conquest, but political influence. 

It is also clear that Sir Henry Rawlinson’s 10,000 men will not 
suffice to hold Kandahar with the necessary communications, to say 
nothing of the further conquests which he would effect with that 
force. The force which held Kandahar in the winter of 1878-9 
under Sir Donald Stewart must have been at least 10,000 strong, in- 
cluding the posts held in his rear. The other day, just before the 
expedition of General Burrows, General Primrose had under his 
command 11,000 men of all arms. When General Burrows 
was sent forward to the Helmund to support our puppet Wali, it 
was deemed necessary at once to order up from Sind a reserve 
brigade, probably 2,500 strong. When General Burrows was 
defeated, a further force, which must amount to 5,000 or 6,000 men, 
had to be put in motion. Even then, the strength of our force is 
so inadequate that General Roberts is detached from Kabul to carry 
to the rescue a flying column of about 10,000 men across more than 
three hundred miles of difficult and hostile country. And even 
with all that amount of reinforcement, fears are entertained by some 
lest our strength should be insufficient. Instead of holding the 
country from Sind to Herat with 10,000 men, we are using some 
25,000 men to hold less than half of it. I am not anticipating a 
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military disaster, or giving opinions on professional matters of which 
I know nothing; but it is clear that the estimate of 10,000 men’ for 
extending our dominions more than seven hundred miles from 
Jacobabad to Herat is a most ludicrous under-estimate of force. 
And money! We cannot yet tell what has been spent on this 
portion of the war, but the destruction of beasts of burden has been 
frightful; the cost of transport must have been enormous; and the 
most flowery paper budgets have been unable to conceal the yawn- 
ing deficit in the Indian Treasury. 

-All the evils, then, which Sir Henry Rawlinson declared to 


‘exist only in the brains of persons besotted enough to think 


that a sound policy must be based on a sound morality, have 
actually come to pass ; ‘“‘ murdered envoys,” “ bankruptcy,” and, if we 
persist in our madness, “‘ ruin” staring usin the face. Nay, “ British 
honour has been trailed in the dust,” though prebably Sir Henry 
Rawlinson was thinking only of our military honour, which has not 
been tarnished, and not of our reputation for just and honest deal- 
ings. It adds to the pain of this business that we have such severe 
fault to find with those who have advised us ill. Again, I say, I 
hold not Sir Henry Rawlinson, but the Minister who acted on his 
views, responsible to the British nation. If we had only kept a 
sensible Minister at the India Office, Sir Henry Rawlinson might 
have pursued his speculations, as he did for many years, quite 
innocuously. But believing the controversy to be by no means 
ended, and knowing the intense dislike which people have to con- 
fessing a national wrong and retracting a national act, 1 think it 
of importance to exhibit to the public as often as opportunity occurs, 
and as plainly as words can speak, the astounding weakness of the 
reasons upon which the strong policy of justice and moderation 
which we pursued successfully for more than thirty years was 
exchanged for the imbecile policy of violence and aggression. 

Will the interest in this question pass away ? I doubt it, and for 
this reason : that India, always a real burden to us, has now become 
so visible a burden as to require help from the British exchequer. 
Many a thing may be done in secret if money is not required for 
it, but if money is required in a self-governed country the light of 
day must be let in upon the transaction. The question of Imperial 
policy is now fairly before the British nation. It is no longer pos- 
sible for us to reap a harvest of glory, rewards, promotions, and 


(1) Sir H. R. distributes his 10,000 men thus :—5,000 to Herat, 3,000 to Kandahur, 
1,000 to keep up communications between the two places (400 miles), and 1,000 fur 
holding Quetta, Pisheen, the communications with Kandahar, 150 miles. So that he 
allows 4,000 men for the operation for which we find 25,000 not more than enouzh. 
And that is without taking into account the fact that we hold Northern Afghanistan 


with a large army, which prevents any succour reaching the Southern Afghans from 
that quarter. ; 
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aggrandisement, all at the expense of our dumb Indian subjects. If 
we choose to have glory and aggrandisement we must pay for them 
ourselves. I do not deny our power to subjugate or to hold for 
many years Afghanistan, or even Turkestan, if we put our hands 
into our pockets and pull out the ten or the twenty millions a year 
which will be necessary for the purpose. I only say that we cannot 
do such things from the resources of India; and further, that if we 
do them from our own, we shall be poorer, we shall be weaker, we 
shall be more degraded, as those are who have set up a false ideal of 
national greatness. It is for the nation to decide whether we shall 
persist in the aggression which has cost us so dear, and which is costing 
us (not in money only) more and more every day that we delay in 
redressing it, or whether we shall honestly confess that we have been 
wrong, and act on the confession by giving up our ill-gotten terri- 
tory, and by leaving our neighbours free to settle their own affairs. 
One mode of aiding the decision is to show what has been said by 
those who have led the way to our present position. They have 
ostentatiously excluded the ordinary moral law from national policy. 
They have been led by the excitement of a struggle for empire with 
Russia into wasting the resources of India, forgetting that our duty 
and our interest in India are confined to the good government of that 
country. The same excitement has blinded them to considerations 


of distance, physical obstacles, money difficulties, recruiting, and 
the ordinary working of human passions and interests. It has also 
distorted in their eyes the true proportions of political objects, 
leading them to rush into dangers that are great, certain, and near, in 
order to avoid dangers that are small, contingent, and remote. 
And so far as their forecasts have been tested by events, they have 
been falsified utterly. 


ArTHUR HosnHovse. 
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Tue last few weeks have been fraught with a political interest and 
importance which it is difficult to exaggerate. The situation has, 
and continues to have, its anxieties. Ireland is in a state of feverish 
and perilous irritation ; the Eastern Question is unsettled ; there is a 
Western Question whose claims for settlement may assert themselves 
in a more peremptory manner and at an earlier moment than has 
been generally anticipated. We do not under-estimate the gravity 
of any of these problems, and yet, pressing and complicated as they 
are, we venture to affirm that the position of public affairs is on 
the whole more satisfactory than it has been during many months. 
The national temper is at least as important an element in contem- 
porary politics as the functions of official statesmanship, and it may 
be said unhesitatingly that a diagnosis of this temper affords more 
reasons for hope than for alarm. There is need just now of govern- 
ment as well as of legislation, and the country is prepared to sup- 
port Ministers in the business of government. That is one of the 
chief and most unmistakable lessons that have been gained in the 
course of the last few weeks. There still exists a limited obstruc- 
tive faction in the House of Commons; it has caused delay and 
difficulty in the past, it may cause delay and difficulty in the future. 
But its parliamentary influence is dwindling, while outside Parlia- 
ment its aspirations and its action are treated with ridicule and 
contempt. It would have been formidable indeed if a nucleus for 
parliamentary and popular discontent had developed itself thus early 
in the House of Commons. The attempt at such a development has 
been made and has failed. The designs and motives of such gentle- 
men as Mr. Gorst, Lord Randolph Churchill, Sir Henry Wolff, and 
Lord Elcho are too transparent to be misunderstood. It is now 
generally recognised that they are playing a game, and that they 
are playing it clumsily as well as selfishly. Their tactics are tradi- 
tional ; there is nothing whatever original about the conception and 
execution of their plan. It was the patient perseverance in obstruc- 
tion of this kind over the Ballot Bill and the Irish Land Bill which 
ultimately secured the prize of office for Mr. James Lowther and 
Mr. Cavendish Bentinck. A word from Lord Beaconsfield would 
probably check the exhibitions still to be witnessed in the neigh- 
bourhood of the front Opposition bench below the gangway; but 
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this word apparently has not been spoken. “Sir Stafford Northcote 
may disapprove and protest, but he has no longer any authority 
with his more strenuously independent followers. Lord Beaconsfield 
may think that it is not for him to control the doings of his irre- 
pressible henchmen in the House of Commons, and has perhaps a 
kind of secret sympathy with their ways. It is certain, indeed, 
that he would not tolerate them if he were still the chief and manager 
of the party in the Lower House. But the fact remains that, for 
whatever reason, he declines to address to these perhaps importunate 
disturbers of the peace and the business of Parliament the per- 
emptory reproof which would shame them into decency and tran- 
quillity. 

After all, what does it matter? Ministers are steadily and suc- 
cessfully accomplishing their programme, and the resolution which 
they have displayed commands the respect of the country. It may 
not be desirable that the extension of the parliamentary session to 
September should form a precedent, and there is much inconvenience 
in keeping a quorum of the House of Commons in town when 
summer is gradually merging into autumn. Only twice during the 
present reign has this extreme expedient been resorted to, and 
on both occasions the circumstances were those of national convul- 
sion and peril. Special arguments, moreover, might have been 
urged against such a prolongation of the session in the present 
year. The Houses sat for six weeks before the Dissolution ; the heat 
and exhaustion of a general election are not the best preparations 
for a steady turn at the labour of legislation. But these are 
considerations which may be easily outweighed by arguments of 
another kind. We must ask not only what are the arrangements 
which best suit the social convenience of members of Parliament and 
of the country, but what are the conditions, and what was the under- 
standing, expressed or implied, under which the Government took 
office. It has been said, and the remark has’ been made more © 
than once in these pages, that the result of the general election 
was not to give the Government any imperative mandate of a 
precise and particular character. In a sense that is true. The 
electors did not tell the politicians in whom they reposed their 
confidence that they wished a specific programme carried out. 
There was no Irish Church to disestablish and no Ballot Bill to 
be passed. At the same time it was thoroughly understood that 
the new Government had a definite work to accomplish. It was 
to vindicate the principles of common sense in foreign policy; it 
was to take in hand the practical business of legislation in domestic 
policy which had been interrupted for nearly six years; it was 
boldly to recognise the existence of an Irish question as well as 
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an Eastern question. Every earnest Liberal who was successful 
in the appeal to the constituencies tendered in effect a pledge that 
he would labour to accomplish each one of these ends. The new 
Government entered into a contract with the country, and the 
conditions of the contract were not the less binding because they 
were not categorically expressed. 

Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues had resolved to do something. 
They had arrived at the conclusion that they would not be keeping 
faith with the country if they were to surrender themselves to inaction 
and languor. Parliament met, and it had no sooner met than it was 
given to understand that it met for work. Nobody would think of 
saying that in their attempts to give effect to their commendable 
determination Ministers have committed no mistakes. But on the 
whole it is clear that they have acted both with prudence and 
patriotism. The test of this proposition is found in the answer that 
must be given to two questions. The first inquiry is, Was the legis- 
lation which Government took in hand of pressing necessity ? The 
second is, Had the materials for such legislation been thoroughly 
collected and diligently sifted ? Now, in the case of the Burials Bill, 
the Hares and Rabbits Bill, and even in the case of the Employers’ 
Liability Bill, these questions must be answered with a tolerably con- 
fident affirmative. Every one of the three measures was strongly 
called for by events; on every one of them, so far as parliamentary 
discussion is concerned, the last word had been said. The Burials 
question was ripe for settlement, and the House of Lords had 
affirmed two years ago the expediency of settling it without further 
delay. The Haresand Rabbits Bill was stringently demanded by the 
existing conditions and prospects of British agriculture, and in the 
interest of good husbandry. The relations between employer and 
employed abounded in injustice and anomalies, the removal of which 
could not well be postponed. Parliament would not have been in a 
better position for legislating on these subjects a year hence 
than it is now, and the plea for delay really meant an argument 
for resistance. This is now admitted by all impartial persons, 
and the most able and temperate exponent of Conservative views 
in the London press, the Standard, has allowed that there was 
much in the necessities of the time to justify the Bills themselves, 
and that once having introduced these Bills the Government were 
bound to persevere with them. There is every reason to believe 
that Ministers will have materially improved their position by 
adopting this course. There is nothing which has so much of con- 
solidating influence as action, and the Cabinet will be all the stronger 
in its capacities of united effort from the consciousness that it has 
given a practical proof of what these capacities are. Moreover, 
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Ministers, while they have earned their own self-respect, have 
secured also an increased measure of respect and esteem from the 
country. Nothing is more certain than that the Conservatives 
suffered a grave loss of prestige and power from the consistent 
“ squeezability ” which they displayed under the auspices of Lord 
Beaconsfield. As it was with the Educational Endowment Bill of 
1873, so was it with a host of other measures which were brought 
forward. At the first breath of protest the Conservative Cabinet 
yielded. Its members showed themselves to be in their collective 
capacity thoroughly invertebrate. It was because the Government 
of Lord Beaconsfield would not legislate that it was nationally con- 
demned. The Conservative Ministry was a fainéant Ministry, and 
Englishmen are not made of the stuff which causes them to view 
such an Administration with confidence. The results of the polling 
throughout the United Kingdom last spring sounded, as they were 
intended to sound, the knell of political dilettanteism, and the legis- 
lative policy of the Government has been a consequence and a 
conscientious recognition of the fact. 

The prospect of affairs in Ireland has grown steadily worse during 
the last few weeks. Though it is impossible not to associate this 
unwelcome circumstance with the rejection of the Compensation for 
Disturbance Bill by the House of Lords, it would scarcely be fair to 
say that the defeat of that measure was the sole and immediate cause 
of the aggravation of our Irish troubles. It was the object of the 
Bill to avert or to mitigate the war between landlord and tenant by 
providing a legal means for the settlement of disputes. The 
Government had to face the certainty that the consequences of 
abnormal suffering due to unpreventible causes would in all proba- 
bility be intensified by the insistance of landlords on their legal 
rights. Ministers did not propose to destroy those rights, they 
simply suggested that they should remain in abeyance, and that when 
they were enforced the tenant should not, if he was a defaulter from 
circumstances over which he had no control, be turned adrift upon 
the world without the means of earning a livelihood in the land of 
his birth, or of emigrating beyond the seas. It has been said that 
the effect of this legislation would have been to impose a new 
burden of grievous weight upon the Irish land by giving fixity of 
tenure to a multitude of pauper and thriftless tenants. As a matter 
of fact it would probably have done just the opposite. It would 
have operated as an inducement for holders of the soil coming under 
this category to seek for new homes in more genial climates and 
under sunnier skies. As Mr. Forster has stated, there exists no 
special national fund in Ireland for assisting emigration. One 
of the chief results of the Disturbance Bill would have been to 
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supply this defect, by giving the tenant the compensation to which 
he is equitably entitled. 

The measure encountered much resistance in the Commons, but it 
passed through that ordeal by sufficient and substantial majorities. 
Powerful as the landed interest is in the lower chamber of the 
legislature, it is not at all times and under all circumstances the 
absolutely predominating one, and regard for the right of territorial 
ownership is qualified by regard for justice and by a wish to 
promote the well-being of the community. In other words, though 
the spirit of privilege in the House of Commons is strong, it is 
tempered by other considerations. In the House of Lords privilege 
enjoys a practical monopoly of influence. When it comes to be a 
question between landowners and legislators, the Peers show that 
they are landowners first and legislators afterwards. The temper 
displayed by the Lords is not of happy omen for the future. Sooner 
or later the whole law of land tenure will have to submit to 
important revision, and a measure on the subject will probably be 
introduced next year. If the House of Lords wish to strengthen 
their position and to show that many of the reproaches urged against 
them are groundless, they should hasten to prove that. they are 
capable of regarding these great questions from something more 
than a point of view of class interests. The Lords threw out the 
Disturbance Bill with practical unanimity because of the principles 
which it was supposed to contain, and the policy which it was held 
to sanction. The measure was scarcely considered on its own merits. 
Confiscation was discovered within its four corners, and there at once 
went up a loud and bitter cry against it. The Peers showed 
that they had the courage of their convictions ; whether it will prove 
that they have displayed the prudence and prescience of statesmanship 
is a different matter. They have placed themselves in an attitude 
of hostility to the House of Commons, and they have justified the 
assertion that on a certain class of questions, which are sure to 
present themselves for settlement with increased frequency during 
the next few years, the Lords may be trusted to take the anti- 
popular view. 

But though it is probable that the failure of the Disturbance Bill 
has embittered the feelings of the Irish tenantry against the Imperial 
Parliament, it would be unreasonable to suppose that the conduct of 
the Lords can be held to be exclusively or even mainly accountable _ 
for the existing state of things in Ireland. Once again there 
has begun on the other side of St. George’s Channel something 
very like a reign of terror. We hear of organized attacks on 
property, of brutal “houghing” and mutilation of cattle, of 
destruction of crops, and of all which is suggestive of a bitter and 
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dangerous agrarian war. Nor are there wanting signs that the strife 
is likely to be envenomed and complicated by the introduction of 
foreign influence. Fenianism was a plant of exotic growth, and 
some of the familiar phenomena of Fenianism have just been wit- 
nessed. A great deal too much importance has probably been at- 
tached to the seizure of arms on board the Juno. That, it is tolerably 
clear, was an escapade of a melodramatic and artificial character. 
It seems very much as if it were a deliberately preconcerted émeute, 
framed with the object of satisfying the American contributors to 
the Irish Fenian fund that something was being done with their 
money. Such speeches as those of Mr. Dillon, and such preparations 
as those which were made near Cork Harbour apparently for the 
blowing up of troops, are infinitely more serious and significant. 
It is plain that the temper of Ireland is really menacing and 
restless. The Irish cry is for the withdrawal of the control of 
the Imperial Parliament, and it can hardly be doubted that before 
the present year is over there will have been witnessed not a few 
acts intended to convince English politicians of the impossibility of 
administering Ireland any longer undertheexisting régime. The duties 
of Ministers in these circumstances are perfectly plain. They have 
attempted to legislate for Ireland, and, in consequence of the refusal 
of the House of Lords to co-operate with them, they have failed. 
But government is as necessary as legislation, and it is the business 
of Ministers to see that Ireland is governed by them in such a way 
that life and property will enjoy a reasonable amount of prosperity, 
and that the civil war, within a measurable distance of which Mr. 
Gladstone informed the House of Commons a month ago we had 
been brought, is averted. The task is arduous, but we are convinced 
that its difficulties are over-estimated. Implicit confidence may be 
placed in that splendid body of men, the Irish constabulary, and the 
exhibition of a policy equally removed from the extremes of panic and 
neglect will gradually create a public opinion favourable to peace 
and order. The steps thus far taken by Ministers are entitled to all 
praise. Mr. Forster’s manly and righteous denunciation of the 
cowardice and crime of such utterances as those of Mr. Dillon 
have awoke echoes of strong approval. Military precautions 
have not been neglected. At the same time it has been decided 
not to proclaim Ireland in a state of siege, or to apply to Parlia- 
ment for the renewal of any of those exceptionally restrictive 
laws against which public opinion pronounced at the general 
election. To rule Ireland peaceably and effectively, and to do so 
without the agency of martial law, is the problem which now con- 
fronts Ministers. 

It may be hoped that Irish members of Parliament will ponder, 
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in a rather more serious spirit than is their wont, the words which 
fell from the lips of Mr. Forster in the House of Commons on the 
23rd and 24th of August. The Chief Secretary made it pretty 
clear that the natural tendency of such counsel as was recently 
addressed by Mr. Dillon to a crowded meeting in Kildare is to 
promote crimes of the most inhuman and barbarous character..- 
Even Mr. Parnell, after the sickening statistics of cruelty to 
harmless and defenceless animals cited by Mr. Forster, was con- 
strained to deprecate the mischievous and too significant hint 
contained in Mr. Dillon’s allusion to the probable fate of the 
sheep and oxen placed by the landlord on the pastures of un- 
occupied farms. The crimes that experience proves to be directly 
encouraged by such language as this are among the most mischievous 
that human beings can commit. Whether the conduct of those 
who incited men to outrages like these, was wicked and cowardly, 
or only criminally careless, we need not discuss. The Government 
have declared that, even if it be necessary speedily to convene Par- 
liament and to ask for exceptional powers, they will assert the 
claims of law and order in Ireland. They have shown the fullest 
sympathy with Irish suffering and oppression, but they will not 
trifle with organized sedition, nor toy with the most detestable kinds 
of outrage. It depends very much upon the representatives of 
Ireland whether these announcements will produce their due measure 
of effect. If Irish members of Parliament, like Mr. Dillon, en- 
courage those of their countrymen, over whom they naturally have 
influence, to disregard them, the wise and thoughtful purpose with 
which Mr. Forster spoke may be defeated. In that case there will 
be no alternative but for Ministers to ask Parliament for the special 
machinery of which they now shrink from availing themselves. 
Should that necessity be forced upon them, we shall probably be 
entering again upon the vicious cycle of agitation and bloodshed—to 
be repressed only by the stern agency of martial law. The solution 
of the Irish difficulty will be as far off as ever, and its indefinite 
postponement will be due to the conduct of the Irish members of 
Parliament. The only condition upon which we may venture to 
hope that Mr. Forster and his colleagues can accomplish the arduous 
task now before them is the sensible co-operation of the political 
representatives of the Irish people. 

It is not probable that the House of Lords will proceed to the 
rejection of any more measures sent up to them by the Commons. 
There are a few hot-headed peers who would insist on restoring 
the Burials Bill to its original form, and on making short work 
with the Employers’ Liability Bill and the Hares and Rabbits 
Bill, The position of the Government and theinfluence of Liberal 
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ideas in the country would probably be strengthened if these rash 
counsels were obeyed, and none of the three measures as they stand 
can commend themselves to their lordships. But the imstinct of 
self-preservation is strong, and the Peers can hardly fail to recognise 
that they would themselves be supplying the agitation against them 
-with a new leverage if they were to proceed to the rash experiment 
of throwing out measures the necessity of which is admitted by the 
more sober members of their own body. Moreover, it is certain that 
if any one of these measures were defeated now it would be brought 
forward in a far more drastic shape next year. For some reasons 
we should have no objection to such an arrangement, at any rate in 
the case of the Burials Bill, which does not provide a final settlement 
of a long-standing difficulty, and which does not sufficiently assert 
the existence of civil rights in churchyards. The Bill as it is 
changed by the Government in the House of Commons will be a 
better Bill than when it was sent down from the House of Lords, 
and that is all which can be said. The right of officiating in con- 
secrated ground will be restored to Nonconformist ministers as a 
counter-concession to the permission accorded to the clergyman to 
officiate in unconsecrated ground. Without this counter-concession, 
the Nonconformist minister would’ be placed at a disadvantage as 
unwarrantable as it would be irritating. Again, the seventh clause 
will be entirely struck out of the Bill. This provision was designed 
as a sop to clericalism, and was intended surreptitiously to retain 
for the clergy some of those exclusive rights of which the Bill ought 
to deprive them. This provision is to the effect that admission of 
Dissenters to the churchyards shall only continue till cemeteries 
are provided for them elsewhere. Naturally enough Mr. Morgan 
explained that sooner than pass the Bill with such a clause the 
Government would throw it up altogether. The retention of the 
principle involved in this provision would neutralise the distinctive 
purpose of the measure, and would stultify the entire legislative 
project. The assumption of the Bill is that the parish churchyard 
belongs to all the inhabitants of the parish, and any limitation of 
this view is inadmissible. Even in the shape in which it will 
become law the measure contains two provisions that are thoroughly 
objectionable. In the sixth clause the Government stipulate that 
the Christianity of a service shall be not the alternative to, but the 
necessary accompaniment of, its orderly character. Again, the 
advice of Convocation is to be adopted, and the clergy are to be 
allowed the privilege of using shortened services. The introduction 
of this ecclesiastical option really misrepresents the position of the 
officers of the Established Church, and gives them an authority to 
which they are not entitled under a system which, if a veiled, is 
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yet a legally sanctioned Erastianism. The Bill will thus be under 
any circumstances a compromise, and if it is to work moderately well 
in that unsatisfactory form, it must not be a compromise in one 
direction more than another. 

Neither the Employers’ Liability Bill nor the Hares and Rabbits 
Bill admits of much alteration by the House of Lords, who, if they 
act discreetly, will rest content with the effort to improve the former 
by imparting to its provisions more definiteness than they have at 
present, and by closing up some of the openings to litigation which 
unquestionably exist in it now. It may be said of this measure that 
while it will not give complete satisfaction either to master or men, 
it is conceived in an eminently equitable spirit, and should, if the 
law is wisely administered, substantially improve the relations between 
capital and labour During its passage through the House of 
Commons it has been amended and revised in one or two important 
respects. Thus as regards railways its scope is much wider than was 
originally contemplated, and the doctrine of common employment 
has received a very considerable modification. As the Bill now 
stands, signalmen, pointsmen, engine-drivers, and guards are to be 
regarded as persons to whom superintendence is entrusted, and hence 
it is obvious that the responsibility of railway companies will be 
seriously increased. The railway companies are powerfully repre- 
sented in the House of Lords, and it may be anticipated with con- 
fidence that the additions interpolated in the Bill at the suggestion of 
Mr. 8. Morley will be keenly criticised and contested. But the argu- 
ment in favour of this enlargement of railway responsibility is of 
the strongest kind. In the first place, pointsmen, signalmen, 
engine-drivers, and guards have necessarily very real and onerous 
duties of superintendence entrusted to them. They do not belong 
to the rank and file of ordinary workmen, from whom they have 
been selected and promoted to the particular office which they 
fill, The work of each one of them constitutes a little depart- 
ment of itself, and it is of paramount importance to the general 
public that it should be done with minute and sustained care. 
The new clause is in fact quite as necessary in the interests of the 
public as of the workman. It is plain that any accident caused by 
the negligence of a person classed under any one of the categories 
of employment just named, would be attended by serious results 
not only to the employed, but to the public; it is at least 
extremely improbable that the damage done would be limited 
to the companies’ employés. What, therefore, can be fairer, 
and what more expedient to some degree in the interests of the 
railway companies themselves, than to increase as far as is pos- 
sible the guarantees that they will use the utmost degree of care 
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in the selection of their servants? The great railways, it must be 
remembered, are monopolies; they are in enjoyment: of special 
and exclusive legal advantages. The interests entrusted to them 
are enormous. It is only right that in consideration of these 
facts the fresh inducement which the law will supply to them to 
take every possible precaution and care should be furnished. It is 
also to be hoped that instead of introducing amendments into the 
Bill, in which they will re-assert with fresh emphasis the doctrine of 
common employment in cases in which it has been modified by the 
Commons, or unduly limit the amount of compensation to be given 
to the workman, their lordships will direct their forces to two 
features in the Bill that are specially capable of improvement. In 
the first place, some of the manifestly just claims of the workmen 
are in danger of being neglected, and the better sort of operatives— 
for instance, foremen—will have no share in its benefits. Secondly, 
in the case of some industries and employments it is certain that the 
Bill will discourage the use of superintendents, and so increase the 
risk of accidents. It may be well, therefore, for the House of 
Lords to devise some way in which employers may be prevented 
from reducing their own liability at the possible sacrifice of the 
public safety. , 


The Eastern question makes slow and nearly imperceptible pro- 
gress towards settlement, though it is possible that by the time the 
September number of this Review is published the Porte will have 
taken some definite decision on the subject of the territorial cession 
to Montenegro. The successive episodes and incidents of what 
might be almost spoken of as a farce, did it not possess so many 
possible elements of tragedy, are as tedious as they are familiar. 
The Porte will do everything. The Porte will do nothing. The 
Porte will promise whatever may be wanted, and when the time for 
the redemption of these promises comes the Sultan and his advisers 
will relapse into their attitude of Oriental immobility. Meanwhile the 
inevitable Notes and despatches—collective, identic, and otherwise 
—pass and repass between Stamboul and the Powers. The policy of 
coercion, so far as its practical application is concerned, becomes a 
vanishing point in the distance, and the word, uttered in the old 
and well-known context, loses all practical meaning. The blows of 
the boxer can make no permanent impression upon such an object 
as a feather bed. Not less deceptively yielding and more really 
impervious to any influences and action by which they may be 
approached seem the Sultan and his counsellors. But though the 
situation is unpromising enough from one point of view, it is not 
quite without its reason for hope. The European concert thus far 
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continues to exist. England is acting cordially with Germany and 
Austria, with France, Italy, and Russia. This is at least a satis- 
factory answer to those pessimistic prophets who, self-complacently 
interpreting the gospel of international cynicism, declared that before 
the Turk’s tactics of obstinacy and evasion the resolution and the 
harmony of the European nations would vanish. There is fair reason 
to hope that some settlement of the difficulties in South-Eastern 
Europe may be arrived at without an appeal to the sword, and that 
before Turkish procrastination drives the Powers to the extreme 


resort of war something may be done by the policy of financial 
pressure. 


August 25th, 1880. 





